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PREFACE 

A DEEP interest in the life and writings of Scott is sufficient 
explanation of the existence of this little book. Having 
read the account of Scott's visit to Ireland in the delightful 
biography of the great novelist by his son-in-law, Lockhart, 
it occurred to me that his description, necessarily brief in a 
work covering so long and eventful a literary life, might be 
easily and profitably supplemented from the journals of the 
time ; while from various sources I discovered that the Irish 
press of the time gave Scott's visit as much prominence as 
his celebrity deserved, and far more than any other literary 
man has ever received; and as the reader will probably 
admit that the matter thus recovered from the chronicles 
of the period is of considerable interest, both for its picture 
of Ireland and as illustrating Scott's own life and character, 
there seemed good reason for publishing it. Accordingly, 
a series of articles on the subject was contributed by me to 
the Glasgow Mail^ and these articles, considerably enlarged 
and revised, form the present book. It is to be observed 
that, owing to its having been written for readers outside 
Ireland, the information on many minor matters is much 
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fuller than is necessary for the Irish reader, who is, of course, 
generally familiar with many of the places and people seen 
by Scott. Naturally, some of the great novelist's views will 
hardly appeal to the majority of Irishmen, but they are 
worthy of consideration as coming from one who was a 
good friend of Ireland and the Irish people. 

D. J. O'DONOGHUE. 

P.S, — The appropriate drawing of Scott kissing the 
Blarney Stone is by Maclise. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S TOUR 
IN IRELAND 



CHAPTER I 

Scott's interest in Ireland — His desire to write an Irish romance — 
His edition of Swift— His first expressed wish to go to Ireland — 
His opinion of the Irish people — Letter to Mrs. Leadbeater — 
Scott's son in Ireland — Scott's Redmond O'Neill — Charles 
Robert Maturin — Scott's desire to befriend him — He pays a 
flying visit to the Giant's Causeway — Scott on Moore — Miss 
Edgeworth — His statement of the contrast between the Irishman 
and the Highlander — Miss Edgeworth visits Scott. 

One of the most interesting episodes in Scott's life is the 
long meditated visit which he paid to Ireland in 1825. 
Its history has never been fully detailed, though Lockhart, 
in his life of the great novelist, has devoted considerable 
space to the journey. For very many years before his wish 
to see Ireland and " Paddy at home " was realised, Scott 
had looked forward to it with pleasure. He had been 
always interested in Ireland and her people, and his interest 
was displayed in several of his novels and poems — notably 
in ^* Rokeby." Even in the whimsical poem, called " The 
Search after Happiness," he showed an appreciation of the 

9 
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joyous side of the Irish nature. The idea of prescribing 
for a sick Sultan the shirt of a really happy man 
was no new one, but Scott's conception was that the 
thoroughly contented mortal was to be found in an Irish 
cabin without a shirt at all. Other writers have utilised 
this legend — Samuel Lover turning it into a play which had 
a successful run at one of the London theatres, and Colonel 
John Hay versifying the idea without Hibernicising it. 
Scott's version is far the best, brimming over with humour, 
and in a delightful vein which he too rarely attempted. 
Wonder and regret have been often expressed that Scott 
did not write at least one novel upon an Irish subject, and 
there is little doubt that had he visited Ireland earlier in 
his literary career he would have laid the scene of one of 
his novels in the Green Isle. It is not known to many 
that he seriously contemplated the experiment of an Irish 
romance, and the present writer may claim the credit of 
making public for the first time the fact that Scott, having 
heard something of the famous Irish outlaw, Redmond 
O'Hanlon, asked an Irish lady of his acquaintance,^ who 
was in a position to make the necessary inquiries, to 
obtain for him all the information procurable in County 
Down concerning the arch-rebel who gave the Duke of 
Ormonde and the English Government such trouble in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. Unfortunately, 
the material available seems to have been too meagre 
for Scott's purpose; and Count Redmond O'Hanlon 
still awaits his historian. The details of his career 
are scanty, but a good deal more is known about him 
than Scott was able to discover. There are several 
Lady Olivia Sparrow. 
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contemporary tracts about this romantic figure, and County 
Down tradition still preserves his name in remembrance. 
When William Carleton, the Irish novelist, determined 
to make O'Hanlon's wild career the theme of a story, 
he found it just as difficult to unravel its mystery as 
Scott had found it thirty years before. It was in the 
course of his investigations that he learned that Scott — 
of whose writings he was an intense admirer, and of 
his facial resemblance to whom he was amazingly proud — 
had been an unprofitable gleaner before him. Carleton 
did eventually write a novel, called "Count Redmond 
O'Hanlon, the Irish Rapparee," but it does not really treat 
of the historical personage of that name, the hero being 
a creature of his own imagination. 

Another great Irish figure in whom Scott was particularly 
interested was Dean Swift; and his journey to Ireland 
might never have been undertaken at all but for the 
desire of Scott to personally visit the places made 
memorable by the residence of the Dean. The thought 
suggests itself that Scott could have woven a fascinating 
novel from the incidents of Swift's life. His edition of 
Swift's works shows that the period, and the men and 
women among whom Swift moved, were almost as 
familiar to Scott as the historical figures of his own 
Lowlands. It was to his editorship of the great wit's 
writings that Ireland owed the pleasure of Scott's visit. 
One finds in many of his letters the frequent expression 
of his wish to see that country. Even so far back as 
1809 he had thoughts of crossing over from Scotland, 
and yet, though the journey was not a specially arduous 
one, it was sixteen years before the extended visit was paid. 
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On 8th August, 1809, he wrote to Lady Abercorn, for 
whom he had a high regard : 

" Since your ladyship has made so long stay in Ireland, 
I hope you don't propose to return before next summer, 
because I have very serious thoughts of visiting Green Erin 
next year, with a view to make my edition of Swift as 
perfect and as much worthy of the permission of inscribing 
it to Lord Abercorn as I possibly can.'* 

In the following year (on 4th October) he again expressed 
his wish to go to Ireland in a letter to his friend. Miss 
Smith, in the course of which he says : 

" I have heard so much of the wonders of Killarney that 
I hope I shall one day pay them a visit, and believe me, I 
should be proud to profit by the hope you give me of being 
made known to Lady Kingston.^ I am much honoured 
by the good opinion of the Irish nation, whose praise must 
be always most valuable to a poet, because they are not 
only a people of infinite genius, but of a warmth of heart 
and feeling not perhaps generally appreciated either by 
your countrymen or mine. The English gentleman (in a 
new poem which we shall suppose dated from Ashestiel ^) 
asks something that makes him during the perusal form an 
habitual contempt of that which goes on around him ; a 
Scotchman likes and praises the work of a countryman for 
the same reason that in London he would walk half a mile 
further to purchase his ounce of snuflf where the sign of a 
Highlander announces a North Briton. But an Irishman's 
praise is that of feeling, and though a Scotchman must 
always be a Scotchman, and like his own countrymen 

^ Daughter of the Earl of Mountcashel. 
2 His own residence at the time. 
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better than those of the other allied kingdoms, yet in 
doing justice to all three, he must allow the praise of spirit 
and sentiment to the Irish. As I have been long trammelled 
with an edition of Swift's works which I should be anxious 
to render respectable, I hope to visit Ireland to get 
additional light on his history. But whether this will 
happen next year or not depends upon many trifling 
contingencies." 

The Miss Smith to whom the above letter was addressed, 
and with whom he frequently corresponded, was not an 
Englishwoman, but an Irishwoman, and was subsequently 
celebrated as Mrs. Hartley, the tragic actress. Scott wrote 
a letter to another Irish lady about this period, which is 
worth quoting, because it has never appeared in any 
collection of his correspondence, or in any edition of the 
" Life." The lady to whom it was sent had suggested that 
he should write a poem upon an Irish subject. She was 
Mrs. Leadbeater, the Quaker authoress of the interesting 
**Annalsof Ballitore" and "CottageDialogues," and daughter 
of Richard Shackleton, the friend and early instructor of 
Edmund Burke. Scott erroneously styles her "Miss" 
Leadbeater. 

" Madam, — I am honoured by your beautiful verses, and 
beg your acceptance of my most respectful thanks. You do 
me great honour in supposing me able to celebrate a nation 
in which I am so much interested as Ireland. Whether 
I shall ever strike the harp again my graver occupations 
render very doubtful, but should it so happen I will not fail 
to carefully consider the hint you have favoured me with, 
especially should it ever be in my power to visit Ireland. 
From the mode of dating your letter I conclude I am 
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addressing a lady of a religious profession for whose sim- 
plicity of manner and purity of morals I have had from 
infancy the most deep respect, and which adds to the sense 
of obligation with which I subscribe myself your honoured 
and very humble servant, 

" Walter Scott. 
"Edinburgh, 12th of March, 181 1." 

It may be interesting to mention here that in the 
"Annals of Ballitore," ^ by Mrs. Leadbeater (1862), under 
the date 181 8, there is an allusion to Scott's son, which is 
perhaps worth quoting in this connection : 

" The 1 8th Regiment of Hussars, on their march halted at 
Ballitore, and a soldier came for a newspaper directed to 
Cornet Walter Scott We inquired if he was the poet's 
son. * He is the poet's son,' was the reply^ and my 
husband sent a request to him that if he came down to the 
village he would call upon us. His polite acquiescence was 
soon followed by himself in person. My husband apologised 
for the liberty he had taken by telling him that I had once 
been favoured by a letter from his father. The youth is 
tall and finely -formed, with an interesting and sweet 
countenance. . . . His manners were easy and modest 
He professed to be much pleased with Ireland, spoke with 
interest of its old castles, and wished his father could see 
this country. His father was, he thought, the author of 
'Waverley.'" 

An Irish poet named Matthew Weld Hartstonge, with 

whom Scott had entered into correspondence at this time, 

and whom he afterwards saw much of both at Abbotsford 

and Dublin, had also evidently suggested some Irish theme 

iVol. L, p. 397. 
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or character for Scott's future use, for the latter's first 
epistle to Hartstonge clearly implies this. In the letter he 
announces that in his next poem (which proved to be 
" Rokeby ") he will introduce an Irishman to his readers. 
Hartstonge, who wrote several volumes of verse, and at 
least one Irish romance, had supplied Scott with illustrative 
anecdotes for more than one purpose, and had proved of 
some service to the novelist in connection with the edition 
of Swift. Scott's letters to his Irish friend are very cordial. 
Writing to him on 20th April, 1812, he says : 

" I have been shaping a tale of the Civil War, in which an 
Irishman makes a conspicuous character. I only hope I 
shall be able to express in it my sense of the high qualities 
of a nature more nearly allied to my own than the fire of 
the former, and the prudence of the latter, is always willing 
to admit An Irishman, to use the phrase of the kitchen, 
with which I am just now much at home ... an Irishman, 
then, comes a little sooner to the boiling heat than we do, 
and we, on the contrary, smother in our caution not only 
the flesh which offends, but the gleams that cheer and 
delight society. We both endure hardships better than our 
imperial neighbours of England, but the Scotchman does it 
through hope of better, and the Irishman through a gay 
indifference, in which he has this great advantage, that as 
he hopes for nothing he cannot be disappointed. I need 
not add that with all this national interest I am delighted 
with every anecdote of Irish manners and antiquities. I 
delight in O'Neal of the Nine Hostages ^ and all his 
paraphernalia of warriors and creaghts^ out of which more 
of the picturesque parts of poetry may be wrought than out 
of a dozen battles of Jena or Austerlitz." 

A famous Irish figure. 
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In the character of Redmond O'Neill, introduced into 
"Rokeby/' there is considerable insight and sympathy, and 
evidently Scott intended it as a high compliment to 
Ireland. It is one of the best types of an Irish gentleman 
to be found in any book. The personal description of 
O'Neill is admirable : 

** A fonn more active, light, and strong, 
Ne'er shot the ranks of war along ; 
The modest, yet the manly mien 
Might grace the court of maiden queen. 
A face more fair you well might find. 
For Redmond's knew the sun and wind, 
Nor boasted, from their tinge when free, 
The charm of regularity ; 
But every feature had the power 
To aid the expression of the hour. 
Whether gay wit and humour sly 
Danced laughing in his light blue eye ; 
Or bended brow and glance of fire. 
And kindling cheek, spoke Erin's ire ; 
Or soft and saddened glances show 
Her ready sympathy with woe ; 
Or in that wayward mood of mind 
When various feelings are combined. 
When joy and sorrow mingle near. 
And hope's bright wings are checked by fear, 
And rising doubts keep transport down, 
And anger lends a short-lived frown, 
In that strange mood which maids approve, 
Even when they dare not call it love ; 
With every change his features played 
As aspens showed the light and shade." 

A little later (April, 1815) we find Scott giving further 
evidence of his concern in Ireland and Irishmen by his 
generous efforts to befriend Charles Robert Maturin, an 
eccentric Irish genius, whose plays apd novels captivat§4 
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both Byron and Scott. This queer character, familiarly 
alluded to in Mangan's line: 

** Maturin, Maturin, what a strange hat you're in I " 

and who was well known in Dublin for his strange antics 
and fads, such as the placing of a wafer on his forehead 
when he did not wish to be interrupted, had fallen into 
difficulties through his absolute inability to attend to the 
practical concerns of life; and Scott, with his wonted 
generosity, had interested himself in his affairs. He helped 
him during life, and when he died offered to edit his 
writings for the benefit of his widow and family.^ In a 
letter to Lady Abercorn in 1815, he says, apropos of this 
writer : 

" There is at Dublin a man of great but eccentric genius 
named Maturin. His father held an office of emolument 
in the Post-Office, but from circumstances of inaccuracy, 
which, however, were not held to affect character, lost his 
situation, and was thrown from opulence to indigence. 
The son — in whom I am interested, merely from his high 
talent — was a clergyman in the diocese of the Bishop of 
Meath, who tells me that he behaved remarkably well, but 
held tenets too Calvinistic for the Church, and which were 
likely to prevent his progress. He is now settled in Dublin, 
and keeps, I understand, a boarding-house for young 
gentlemen staying at Trinity College. He is an excellent 
classical scholar, and a man of general information on all 
subjects, with the power of expressing himself powerfully, 
whether in prose or verse. Two of his novels fell into my 
hands, and struck me as evincing a strong, though very 

' The original MS. of Maturin's ** Bertram" and his letters to Scott 
are still at Abbotsford. 
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wild and sombre imagination, and great powers of ex- 
pression. His powers of language, indeed, sometimes 
outrun his ideas, like the man who was run away with 
by hb own legs. I think this man really deserving of 
patronage from his talents, and capable of serving the 
Duke of Richmond's administration by his pen, should 
it be thought worth while to inquire after him. At present 
he seems to be in the way of adding another example to 
the long roll of unfortunate men of talents Ireland has 
produced. If your ladyship can turn the eye of any great 
person upon him, who may be willing to patronise, I cannot, 
from the account I hear of Mr. Maturin from the Bishop of 
Meath, suppose it will be ill-bestowed." 

Scott reiterated this wish to serve Maturin in a further 
letter to Lady Abercorn. In this same year (1815) he 
crossed over to the North of Ireland for a few hours, 
and was just able to see the Giant's Causeway and Port- 
rush; but he has not left on record his impressions of 
the trip. In a letter of this period, he gives us his opinion 
of Moore, the poet, for whom, personally, he had a very 
warm esteem : 

" His songs are, most of them, exquisitely beautiful, and 
he seems almost to think in music, the notes and words are 
so happily suited to each other. He is certainly a man of 
very considerable poetical talent, but I think has not been 
very fortunate in being so much in fashionable life, where 
a man, who frequents it without fortune or rank, is very 
likely to lose his time without adding to his reputation." 

Scott's admiration for Miss Edgeworth, another noted 
Irish writer (the success of whose Irish novels, he admitted, 
had suggested to him the idea of the " Waverley " series), 
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appears frequently in his letters. To see and talk to her 
was one of the keenest pleasures Scott promised himself in 
a tour in Ireland. Writing to her in April, 18 18, he says : 

"I assure you, dear madam, there is no one in the. 
world of literature for whose name I have more sincere 1 
respect, or in whose regard I esteem myself more highly | 
honoured, or whom I would have more pleasure in obliging. 
. . . You have had a merit, transcendent in my eyes, of 
raising your national character in the scale of public 
estimation, and making the rest of the British Empire 
acquainted with the peculiar and interesting character of 
a people too long neglected and too severely oppressed. 
Public opinion, though slow, is at length a sure redresser 
of wrongs, and upon this, in respect to Ireland, you have 
produced a strong and abiding effect ; and notwithstanding 
all the unfavourable circumstances which seem fated to 
retard the amelioration of Ireland, I cannot help thinking 
that writings which teach its natives their force and their 
weakness, and show to their fellow-subjects their real value 
and worth, must prepare both for a gradual but happy 
change." 

In another letter to her in October, 1824, he makes an 
interesting point as to the difference between the Irish and 
the Scottish Celt. 

" I wonder," he writes, " how Green Erin comes by that 
profusion of elegant expression which never leaves them 
dry in mirth or in sorrow, and differs so much from the 
dry, sarcastic shrewdness of the Scot, and the bullishness 
of John Bull. The Irish, one would think, should at 
least have something akin to the Highlander, who is 
decidedly of the same nation, and speaks the s^jcck!^ Vdcci*^^:;^* 
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Yet the Highlander — unless when his spirits are roused by 
bodily exercise — is a grave, proud, stiff animal; his language 
sometimes poetical, but never by any chance humorous; 
and his demeanour often polite and obliging but never 
intimating any sense or expression of humour. Who can 
solve this difficulty if you cannot ? " 

Miss Edgeworth, it should be noted, had in the previous 
year paid a visit to Scott at Abbotsford. He invited her 
to come ''without ceremony, as the Irish should to the 
Scotch," and she spent a delightful fortnight with the 
great writer and his family. Her description of Scott's 
personality may be set down here, as it will be fresh to 
most readers. She was in Edinburgh when she received 
an invitation to Scott's house. She thus writes : 

"I thought it right to accept 'Walter Scott's' kind 
invitation ; sent for a hackney coach, and just as we were, 
without dressing, went. As the coach stopped, we saw 
the hall lighted, and the moment the door opened, heard 
the joyous sounds of loud singing. Three servants. 
— "The Miss Edgeworths" sounded from hall to landing- 
place, and as I paused for a moment in the ante-room, I 
heard the first sound of Walter Scott's voice — " The Miss 
Edgeworths come/'* The room was lighted by only one 
globe lamp. A circle were singing loud and beating time. 
All stopped in an instant, and Walter Scott, in his most 
cordial and courteous manner, stepped forward to welcome 
us : * Miss Edgeworth, this is so kind of you ! ' 

"My first impression was that he was neither so large 
nor so heavy in appearance as I had been led to expect by 
description, prints, bust, and picture. He is more lame 
than I expected, but not unwieldy ; his countenance, even 
by the uncertain light in which I first saw it, pleased me 
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much — benevolent and full of genius — without the slightest 
effort at expression ; delightfully natural, as if he did not 
know he was Walter Scott, or the Great Unknown of the 
North ; as if he only thought of making others happy. . . . 
The impression left on my mind this night was that Walter 
Scott is one of the best-bred men I ever saw, with all the 
exquisite politeness which he knows so well how to 
describe, which is of no particular school or country, but 
which is of all countries — the politeness which arises from 
good and quick sense and feeling, which seems to know by 
instinct the characters of others, to see what will please, and 
put all his guests at their ease." 

And in her "Helen," she says: "Altogether, he was 
certainly the most perfectly agreeable and perfectly amiable 
great man I ever knew." 



CHAPTER II 

Scott makes up his mind to go to Ireland— His first plans — The start 
— On the steamer — His views of Ireland and the Irish — Irish 
loyalism on board — Belfast — Dundalk — Appearance of the 
country — Beggars— The field of the Boyne — Dublin — Scott's 
visitors — Cordial reception of the great writer — Sir Humphrey 
Davy— Dublin architecture — St. Patrick's Cathedral — Swift's 
monument — Marsh*s Library. 

In a letter to Miss Edgeworth, written early in 1825, he 
at length definitely announces his determination to go to 
Ireland : 

"I do most certainly intend to be at Dublin in the 
summer or autumn, and indubitably one of my earliest 
objects will be to visit my kind friends at Edgeworthstown, 
so that any lion lovers in the neighbourhood who may 
have been disappointed at not seeing the lion's cub,^ will 
be gratified by a sight of the old lion himself, though what 
can their curiosity desire when they have such a first-rate 
lioness at their own door ? . . . Depend upon it, I will not 
fail to possess myself of the books you recommend; it 
would be felony to neglect your opinion of any, and high 
treason where Ireland is concerned. . . . Delighted I shall 
be to see Ireland ; but as for writing about it, it would be 
interfering' with the office which her guardian spirit has 
discharged, and will, I trust, continue to discharge, to the 
honour of her native land and the encouragement of 
reciprocal kindness between its inhabitants and those of 
the other island." 

1 This refers to the visit paid by Scott's son to Miss Edgeworth. 
22 
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At this time Scott's son Walter, a captain in the anny, 
was stationed in Dublin, and was living at No. 10 Stephen's 
Green, and it was probably this fact that finally decided 
the great novelist to go to Ireland. He informed his son 
in May of his intention to visit him, and proposed to leave 
Scotland towards the middle of July. He especially looked 
forward to seeing Killarney, and asked his son to accompany 
him to that place : 

" Do you think," he wrote, " you will be able to get 
leave for Killarney? I should much like to see that 
celebrated scenery." 

His plan was to see Dublin, then Wicklow, Edgeworths- 
town, and Killarney. He had neither the time nor the 
desire to make a very extended tour, and had only 
allotted a month for the journey. He made up his 
mind to do as little visiting of people as possible. Rightly 
conjecturing that he would be frequently asked to 
dinner, and otherwise hospitably entertained in Dublin, 
he announced before leaving home that his visit was 
private, and that beyond seeing a few old friends, and 
spending as much time as he could with his son, 
his time would be fully occupied with visits to the 
principal sights of that city. In a letter to Lady Louisa 
Stuart, he says : 

" I have my own internal qualms about Dublin, where, 
I am told, the lion-hunters are already preparing stake and 
net ; " and he adds : 

" I neither expect to kill myself with laughter at Pat's 
jests and blunders, nor to be beat on the head with Pat's 
shillelah, nor to jump out of the boat and drown myself 
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with sheer delight, as my road-book says folks are apt to 
do at the Lake of Killamey." 

The greatest interest was manifested in Ireland at the 
prospect of Scott's visit, and much eagerness was shown, 
not merely by the cultured classes, but by ''all sorts and 
conditions of men." One of the things which gratified 
Scott most was the way in which the people generally 
regarded his visit. The greatest respect was paid to him 
everywhere, and by all classes. His movements in Ireland 
were faithfully, but briefly, chronicled in the Irish papers, and 
will serve to supplement Lockhart's narrative, contained in 
the " Life," and in letters to his wife. 

The party of tourists consisted of Scott and his daughter 
Anne, and Lockhart, his son-in-law. Lady Scott and Mrs. 
Lockhart elected to stay in Scotland. On 12th July they 
left Glasgow by steamer, and arrived in Belfast on the 
following day. Lockhart describes some incidents of the 
passage: 

'* The steamboat, besides a crowd of passengers of all 
possible classes, was lumbered with a cargo offensive enough 
to the eye and the nostrils, but still more disagreeable from 
the anticipations and reflections it could not fail to suggest. 
Hardly had our carriage been lashed on the deck before it 
disappeared from our view amidst mountainous packages of 
old clothes : the cast-off" raiment of the Scotch beggars was 
on its way to a land where beggary is the staple of life. 
The captain assured us that he had navigated nearly forty 
years between the west of Scotland and the sister 
island, and that his freights from the Clyde were 
very commonly of this description — pigs and pota- 
toes being the usual return. Sir Walter rather irritated 
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a military passenger (a stout old Highlander) by asking 
whether it had ever occurred to him that the beautiful 
checkery of the clan tartans might have originated in a 
pious wish, on the part of the Scottish Gael, to imitate the 
tatters of the parent race. After soothing the veteran into 
good-humour by some anecdotes of the Celtic splendours of 
August, 1822, he remarked that, if the Scotch Highlanders 
were really descended in the main from the Irish blood, it 
seemed to him the most curious and difficult problem in the 
world to account for this startling contrast in so many points 
in their character, temper, and demeanour, and entered into 
some disquisition on this subject, which I am sorry I cannot 
repeat in detail. The sum of his opinion was that, while 
courage and generous enthusiasm of spirit, kindness of 
heart, and great strength and purity of domestic affection 
characterised them equally, the destruction, in the course 
of endless feuds and wars and rebeUions, of the native 
aristocracy of Ireland, had robbed that people of most of 
the elements of internal civilisation ; and crowned his belief 
that bad the Highlanders been deprived, under similar 
circumstances, of their own chiefs, they would have sunk, 
from the natural poverty of their regions, into depths of 
barbarity not exampled even in the history of Ireland. 
The old soldier, who had taken an early opportunity of 
intimating his own near relationship to the chief of his 
sept, nodded assent, and strutted from our part of the deck 
with the dignity of a Mac Turk. * But then,' Sir Walter 
continued, watching the ColoneFs retreat, * but then comes 
the queerest point of all. How is it that our solemn, 
proud, dignified Celt, with a soul so alive to what is elevat- 
ing and even elegant in poetry and feeling, is so super- 
eminently dull as respects all the lighter play of fancy ? 
The Highlander never understands wit or humour. Paddy, 
despite all his misery and privations, overflows with both. 
I suppose he is the gayest fellow in the world, except the 
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only worse-used one still, the West India nigger. This is 
their make-up, but it is to me the saddest feature in the 
whole story.'" 

Lockhart goes on to describe the talk at and after 
dinner, and mentions that an Irish Protestant squireen, 
very characteristically, and without considering the question 
of other people's possible susceptibilities, introduced the 
matter of Popery, and called for the toast of the " glorious 
and immortal memory." It so happened that there were no 
Catholics present, and the affair passed off all right, the 
squireen subsequently calling for the toast of " the heroic 
memory," understood to be that of Cromwell. " This feature 
of Irish loyalism," says Lockhart, "was new to the untravelled 
Scotch of the party. On a little reflection, however, we 
thought it not so unnatural." He goes on : 

"When we got on deck again after our carousal, we 
found it raining heavily, and the lady passengers in great 
misery, which state of things continued till we were within 
sight of Belfast. We got there about nine in the morning, 
and I find it set down that we paid four guineas for the 
conveyance of the carriage, and a guinea a piece for 
ourselves. In 1837, I understand, the charge for 
passengers is not more than half-a-crown a head in the 
cabin, and sixpence in the steerage — so rapidly has steam 
navigation extended in the space of twelve years." 

Lockhart, in one of his letters to his wife, gives his and 
Scott's impressions of the North : 

"Belfast, a thriving - looking place, surrounded with 
gentlemen's houses and trees, and built very like a second- 
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rate English town, yet here we saw the use of the imported 
rags.i One man, apparently happy and gay, returning to 
his work (a mason, I thought) from breakfast, with pipe in 
mouth, had a coat of which I do not believe any three 
inches together were of the same colour, yea, or stuff — red, 
black, yellow; cloth, velveteen, corduroy — the complete 
image of a tattered coverlid, originally made, on purpose, 
of particularly small patches; no shirt, and almost no 
breeches; yet this is the best part of Ireland and the 
best population. What shall we see in the South? . . . 
Erin, undoubtedly, deserves the style of * Green Erin/ 
We passed through high and low country, rich and poor, 
but none that was not greener than Scotland ever saw. 
The husbandry in the North seems rather careless than 
bad — I should say, slovenly — for everything is cultivated, 
and the crops are fine, though the appearance is quite 
spoiled by the bad, or oftener the no fences; and above 
all, to unaccustomed eyes, by the human wretchedness 
everywhere visible even then. Your papa says, however, 
that he saw all over the North marks of an improving 
country — that the new houses are better than the old, 
etc., but I cannot imagine the huts — the newest huts of the 
peasantry — to have been preceded by worse, even in the 
days of Malachi and the collar of gold.^ They are of clay, 
without chimney, and very often without any opening for 
light, except the door, and the smoke-hole is in the roof. 
Where there is a window, it seldom has even one pane of 

1 Samuel Foote, in his ** Memoirs," is reported to have said, in similar 
circumstances: ^"^ Now I know where the cast-off clothes of English 
beggars go to I " 

2 An allusion to Moore's lines : 

" Let Erin remember the days of old 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her, 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold 
Which he won from the proud invader." 
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glass ; and I take it the opening is only a summer luxury, 
to be closed up with the ready trowel whenever the winter 
comes. The filth, darkness, and squalor of these dens 
and their inhabitants are beyond imagination, even after 
travelling the wildest of our Highland glens ; yet, wonderful 
to say, I have not observed one face decidedly careworn 
and unhappy ; on the contrary, an universal good-humour 
and merriment, and to us every sort of civility from the 
poor people. As yet, few beggars. An old man at 
Dunleer having got some pence from them while the 
carriage stopt, an older woman came forward to sell 
gooseberries, and we declining them, she added that we 
might give her an alms too, then, for she was an old 
struggier. Anne thought she said smuggler, and dreamt of 
potheen; but she meant that she had done her best to 
resist the waves of evil, the sea of trouble, whereas her 
neighbour, the professed mendicant, had yielded to the 
stream too easily. We shall recollect the word. We slept 
at Dundalk, a poor little town by the shore, with a magni- 
ficent justice-hall and jail in the midst, a public building 
superior, I think, to any in Edinburgh." 

The party were warned by a gentleman they met not to 
travel on the Drogheda road after seven p.m., on account of 
highway robbers. 

"When we halted at Drogheda," says Lockhart, "a 
retired officer of dragoons, discovering that the party 
was Sir Walter's, sent in his card with a polite offier to 
attend him over the field of the battle of the Boyne, 
about two miles off, which, of course, was accepted — Sir 
Walter rejoicing the veteran's heart by his vigorous recitation 
of the famous ballad (* The Crossing of the Water ') as we 
proceeded to the ground, and the eager and intelligent 
curiosity with which he received his explanations of it" 
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On the 14th of July, they reached Dublin, and found 
Captain Scott, as Lockhart writes, " established in a very 
large and stately house in Stephen's Green, which is an 
immense square of a quarter of a mile each side, irregularly 
— and what's worse, unimprovingly — built of brick, but con- 
taining some fine houses, of which his is one." In the 
" Life," Lockhart calls it, truly enough, " the most extensive 
square in Europe." 

Writing to his wife, Lockhart says : 

" This appears to be a very magnificent city. The streets 
we came through are like the best of London five or six 
years ago, and contain a number of public buildings of 
the finest architecture I have seen anywhere in Britain. 
That very evening," he continues, "arrived a deputation 
from the Royal Society of Dublin inviting Sir Walter to a 
public dinner ; and next morning he found on his breakfast- 
table a letter from the Provost of Trinity College (Dr. Kyle), 
announcing that the University desired to pay him the very 
high compliment of a degree of Doctor of Laws by diploma. 
The Archbishop of Dublin (the celebrated Dr. Magee), 
though surrounded with domestic afflictions at the time* 
was among the earliest of his visitors; another was the 
Attorney-General (afterwards Lord Chancellor Plunket); 
a third was the Commander of the Forces, Sir George 
Murray; and a fourth, the Chief Remembrancer of Ex- 
chequer (the Right Hon. Anthony Blake), who was the 
bearer of a message from the Marquess of Wellesley, 
then Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland, offering all sorts of 
facilities, and inviting him to dine next day at his Ex- 
cellency's country residence, Malahide Castle. It would 
be endless to enumerate the distinguished persons who, 
morning after morning, crowded his lev^e in St. Stephen's 
Green. The Courts of Law were not then sitting, and 
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most of the judges were out of town ; but all the other 
great functionaries, and the leading noblemen and gentle- 
men of the city and its neighbourhood, of whatever sect or 
party, hastened to tender every conceivable homage and 
hospitality. But all this was less surprising to the com- 
panions of his journey (though, to say truth, we had, no 
more than himself, counted on such eager enthusiasm 
among any class of Irish society) than the demonstrations 
of respect which, after the first day or two, awaited him, 
wherever he moved, at the hands of the less elevated 
orders of the Dublin population. If his carriage was 
recognised at the door of any public establishment, the 
street was sure to be crowded before he came out again, so 
as to make his departure as slow as a procession. When 
he entered a street, the watchword was passed down both 
sides like lightning, and the shopkeepers and their wives 
stood bowing and curtseying all the way down, while the 
mob and boys huzza'd as at the chariot wheels of a 
conqueror. I had certainly been most thoroughly un- 
prepared for finding the common people of Dublin so alive 
to the claims of any non-military greatness. Sir Robert 
Peel says that Sir Walter's reception in the High Street 
of Edinburgh in August, 1822, was the first thing that gave 
him a notion of ' the electric shock of a nation's gratitude.' 
I doubt if even that scene surpassed what I myself witnessed 
when he returned down Dame Street, after inspecting the 
Castle of Dublin." 

On the day after his arrival, Scott met Sir Humphrey 
Davy, who was passing through Dublin on his way to fish 
in Connemara. He told Scott a peculiar story of an 
Irish steward of a steamboat from Holyhead, who was 
endeavouring to be very polite to a distressed lady 
passenger, 'the steward said the be:.t thing for sea- 
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sickness was whisky. The lady declined it, saying it 
would not stay in her stomach. "An' is that agin it?" 
said the steward. "Sure, your ladyship would have tlie 
pleasure of taking it twice over I '' Besides Sir Humphrey 
Davy, there were other lions in Ireland at the tinae of 
Scott's trip, including the famous Marshal Macdonald 
of France ; Hallam, the historian ; and Dr. Adam Clarke, 
the Biblical scholar. Lockhart continues : 

" H(artstonge) carried off the Unknown all this 
morning. . . . The PhcEnix Park very noble. Admired 
again the outside of the Bank,^ Post-Office, Custom- 
House, etc. I have never seen so imposing a group 
of modem edifices. Dublin has even at this season 
a deddedly metropolitan air, which I never saw 
about Edinburgh, except when the King was there 
in 1822. . . . We went to St. Patrick's. The Cathedral 
has a very old appearance,® extremely rudely worked; 
outside coarse and almost shapeless; inside, however, 
imposing, and in parts even grand. The choir is 
fitted up both as the Cathedral Church and as the 
Chapel of the Knights of Sl Patrick. . . . One 
or two old monuments of the Cork family,^ etc.; 
but in fact, one can think of nothing but Swift 
there. The whole Cathedral is merely his tomb. 
The famous inscription * is in gilt letters on black, and 

^ Fonnerly the Irish Houses of Parliament. 

2 It was founded in the eleventh century, and was restored last 
century by the munificence of Sir B. L. Guinness. 

' Of the Boyles, to which family belonged Robert Boyle the 
philosopher. 

^ Hie deponitum est corpus^ Jonathan Swift, S.T.P,, etc., ubi setva 
indtgmUio ulterius ear iacerare nequiU Lockhart says Scott " hung 
long over the inscription." 
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over It— far too highly placed — ^is what seems to be a bust 
by Roubiliac ^ — so far as I could judge, a very capital 
bust. This was presented by Faulkner (the printer, I 
suppose — Hartstonge knew not). Swift had a prodigious 
double chin according to this, and the serenity of the 
whole countenance is much increased by the absence of 
the wig, which, in the prints, conceals much of the brow 
and temples, and the firm way in which the head joins 
the shoulders behind. ... We then saw the St Sepulchre 
Library,^ a monastic-looking place, very like one of the 
smaller libraries in Oxford. Here they have the folio 
Clarendon, with Swift's marginal remarks, etc., mostly in 
pencil, but still quite legible. *Very savage, as usual, 
upon us poor Scots everywhere,' quoth the * Unknown.' " 

Lockhart goes on (the following quotation is from the 
'Life"): 

"We then went into the Deanery (the one Swift in- 
habited has been pulled down) and had a most courteous 
and elegant reception from the Dean, the honourable 
Ponsonby. He gave us a capital luncheon — the original 
full-length, portrait of the Dean over the sideboard. The 
print in the Edinburgh edition is very good, but the 
complexion is in the picture — black, robust, sanguine — 
a heavy-lidded, stern blue eye. It was interesting to 
see how completely the genius loci has kept his ground. 
Various little relics reverently hoarded as they should 
be. They said his memory was as fresh as ever 
among the common people about. They still sing his 

1 This is an error of Lockhart's. The bust was by Patrick 
Cunningham, the Irish sculptor, brother of John Cunningham the 
poet. 

3 Better known as Marsh's Library, from its founder, the Archbishop 
of Dublin. 
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ballads, and had heard with great delight that Sir 
Walter wrote a grand book all about the great Dane. 
The * jolly lads of St. Patrick's, Sl Kevin's, Donore, 
mustered strong and stentorious at our exit. They would, 
like their great-grandfathers and mothers, have torn the 
Unknown to pieces had he taken the other tack and 
''insulted us all by insulting the Dean."'" ^ 

On the same day Scott went over the Bank, and saw 
the Royal Dublin Society's Museum, "and a long train of 
other fine places and queer things, as per road-book. 
Everywhere throughout this busy day, fine folks within 
doors and rabble without, a terrible rushing and crushing 
to see the Baronet" 

^ Quoted from Swift (ed. 1814) vol. x., p. 537. 



CHAPTER III 

Visit to the theatre — Attack on Lord Wellesley for supposed in- 
hospitality — St. Patrick's again — Terry Magrath — Donnybrook — 
Edward Maturin — ^The Bank — Trinity College — Major Sirr — 
Scott's impressions of Ireland — Letter to Miss Edgeworth — 
His opinion of Dublin — Lucan— Tour in County Wicklow — 
Judy of Round wood— Glendalough — St. Kevin's Bed — Sir Philip 
Crampton — The Glendalough guide's opinion of Scott, 

"But the theatre in the evening," continues Lockhart, 
" completed the thing. I never heard such a row. The 
players might as well have had no tongues. Beatrice ^ 
(Miss Foote) twice left the stage; and at last Benedick 
(Abbot, who was the manager) came forward, cunning 
dog, and asked what was the cause of the tempest. A 
thousand voices shouted : * Sir Walter Scott ! ' and the 
worthy lion, being thus bearded and poked, rose — after 
an hour's torture— and said, with such a kindness and grace 
of manners, these words : * I am sure the Irish people — (a 
roar) — I am sure this respectable audience will not suppose 
that a stranger can be insensible to the kindness of their 
reception of him ; and if I have been too long in saying 
this, I trust it will be attributed to the right cause — my 
unwillingness to take to myself honours so distinguished, 
and which I would not and cannot but feel to be 
unmerited.' I think these are the very words. ^ The noise 

i"Much Ado about Nothing" was the play performed on this 
night. 
* The Dublin papers give substantially the same words. 
34 
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continued — a perfect cataract and thunder of roaring — but 
he would take no hints about going to the stage-box, and 
the evening closed decently enough." Lockhart also says, 
in one of his letters : " Roars of welcome, with waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, accompanied this brief speech. 
The orchestra, at special moments, played 'Scots Wha 
Hae' and ' Auld Lang Syne.'" He adds, in a postscript: 
" The theatre here is very handsome ; the scenery, dresses, 
etc., capital ; the players as bad as can be." 

As has been already said, the Dublin papers took careful 
note of Scott's movements, and every day a paragraph or 
two recorded them. Their account of the scene in the 
theatre bears out Lockhart's description very fully. The 
Irish people and the Irish press were very anxious that 
Scott's stay in Ireland should be made as pleasant as 
possible, and the greatest delight was experienced by all 
when the populace generally rose to the occasion so 
spontaneously. One paper, ^ in its notice of the scene 
in the theatre, expresses this feeling : 

"This great literary character has arrived amongst us, 
and has been received in a way at once honourable to the 
Irish nation and flattering to genius and literature. . . . 
On Saturday evening he attended at the theatre, when a 
most extraordinary, but at the same time a very gratifying, 
incident took place. Sir Walter was seated with his party 
in the third row of the centre box, and was not, con- 
sequently, within view of the galleries; it was, however, 
pretty generally known throughout the house that he was 
present. Between the second and third acts, the shouts, 
claps, and huzzas for * Sir Walter Scott ' and the ' Welcome 
to Ireland ' became quite uproarious, mixed with < To the 
1 Dublin Evening MaiU 
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Stage-box — to the stage-box ! * ... An attempt was made 
to proceed with the performance, but the thing was 
impossible, and Mr. Abbot came forward, *big with a 
speech ' : * Ladies and gentlemen, may I beg to know the 
cause of this disturbance?' * Sir Walter Scott ! Sir Walter 
Scott ! ' echoed a thousand voices. This very unexpected 
response to the orator's interrogatory produced a peal of 
laughter, in which no one appeared to join more heartily 
than the distinguished Baronet himself; but, however, it 
quite destroyed the intended speech, and perhaps this was 
just as well. The audience simultaneously rose and testi- 
fied by the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and by the 
most cheering plaudits, that Sir Walter Scott was himself 
the cause of the disturbance. The thing was irresistible, 
and he must have been more than man that could have 
withstood this flattering tribute of a warm-hearted and 
generous people. Sir Walter Scott was not that man." 

The paper then reports the few words spoken by Scott. 
The same paper, however, in its regard for the Irish reputa- 
tion for hospitality, attacked the then Lord-Lieutenant 
(Lord Wellesley, brother of the Duke of Wellington), for 
not offering Scott the hospitalities of the Viceregal Lodge. 
It was in error in assuming that Scott was not entertained 
by the Viceroy. As will be seen, he lunched with his 
Excellency, but the Mail was not aware of the fact. It 
published an indignant leaderette on what it considered a 
scandalous reproach to Dublin : 

"Will it be believed," it wrote, after Scott had left 
Dublin — "will it be believed that Lord Wellesley, the 
accomplished scholar, the learned Lord Wellesley, the 
promoter of the arts, the advancer of the sciences . . . will 
it be believed that this colossus of literature — this Irishman 
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— allowed Sir Walter Scott to be for a fortnight in the 
metropolis without paying him some attention ? We pity, 
we despise that wretched and miserable policy which could 
dictate such a contemptible mode of treatment to a political 
adversary. Yes ; we blush while we record the fact — the 
greatest poet of the age has left the city of Dublin without 
receiving any mark of hospitality or recognition from our 
illustrious Viceroy." 

And much more to the same effect, the Mail seeing a 
political design in this supposed neglect of the great 
novelist. It is very amusing that one of the papers^ 
representing the opposite school of politics, which also was 
unaware of the, private luncheon to Scott, defended the 
Viceroy's (supposed) action, or inaction, in these words : 

"When the distinguished individual in question had 
determined on visiting the metropolis of Ireland, he should 
have provided himself with a letter of introduction to Lord 
Wellesley. And if he had neglected this, with all the 
proud and privileged absence of a poet, it was his duty to 
have paid his personal respects to the Marquess, presented, 
as he might have been, under the most favoured and 
flattering auspices — those of the Attorney-General, to whom, 
we are informed, he was a visitor for two days. His Ex- 
cellency would strangely derogate from the dignity of the 
Viceregal station if the mere notoriety of successful talent 
were to be a sufficient passport to the distinction of his 
notice, and if the Scotts and the Southeys, the Wordsworths 
and the Campbells, with all the Della-Cruscan and Lakeian 
School, were to flash from the Aladdin cave into the presence- 
chamber of the Castle, and without further ceremony, insist 
upon a welcome from its illustrious possessor." 

I The Patriot, 
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Walter in a splendid drawing-room, and then carried him af 
to the library, which is a very large and handsome place; a 
considerable crowd of eager students, intelligent-looking, 
but sorrily-dressed, for the most part. I never before saw 
the Academic costume in tatters, and with accompaniments 
of foul linen. In the MS. room we saw Dr. Brinkley, 
a very pleasing man,^ the great astronomer, and Dr. 
Macdonnell, Maginn's - friend, the Greek professor, and a 
very agreeable person, etc., etc. A superb dejeuner at the 
Provostry. . . . Drove to the Phoenix Park to see the 
lodge and gardens of the Viceroy, where Sir Colin 
Campbell ^ did all the honours. The Marquess Wellesley 
is at Malahide at present. Sir Walter is now well known, 
and cannot go along the streets without tokens of respect. 
The shopkeepers and their wives bow and curtsey as he 
passes. It has much elevated the Irish, in my opinion 
to see them so capable of honouring (which implies under- 
standing) the merits of a non- military greatness. . . . 
College again. Library and two halls very handsome. 
Chapel handsome too. I desiderate the air of antiquity. 
We then saw old Major Sirr,* illustrious for the capture of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald — a very noble old head — and a 
house full of curiosities, a few fine pictures, many queer 
old Irish arms and ornaments ; then to the Master of the 
Horse (Colonel Gore) and the Castle Chapel — the best, by 
far, of all modern Gothics." 

1 Then Astronomer- Royal of Ireland. He gave Scott a valuable 
Irish MS. (still at Abbotsford). 

2 Dr. William Maginn, the famous scholar and critic, and colleague 
of Lockhart's on BiackwooePs Magazine. He was a native of Cork. 

^ Afterwards Lord Clyde, and a distinguished soldier. 

* Major Henry Charles Sirr, who died in 1841, and whose fine 
collection of antiquities, pictures, and plate, etc., were dispersed soon 
after. By a curious circumstance, he is buried in the churchyard of 
St. Werburgh's, Dublin, in whose vaults lie the remains of Lwd 
Edward Fitzgerald. 
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Lockhart corroborates the truth of a paragraph in one of 
the Dublin papers, which mentioned that one of the College 
librarians had endeavoured to extract from Scott an 
admission that he was the author of the " Waverley Novels." 
He said to Scott, fishingly ; " I have been so busy that I 
have not yet read your * Red Gauntlet' " To which Scott 
replied meekly : " I have not happened to fall in with such 
a work, Doctor." 

Scott himself, in a letter to Sir Adam Ferguson, gives us 
a first glimpse of his appreciation of the welcome offered to 
him in Dublin : 

'*Here we are in Pat Land," he writes, "and almost 
killed with kindness. . . . The Irish have been most 
flatteringly kind in their reception. I have been made 
LL.D. and a double S. by Trinity College ; almost worried 
by crowds and acclamations. In short, I begin to think 
there is something about me which I never suspected 
before, and give Pat great credit for having discovered it." 

In another letter of the same date (i8th July), written to 
Miss Edgeworth, and detailing his plans for the following 
week or so, he says : 

" We have for our own necessary transportation two low, 
light carriages, ^ which defy injury, each capable of carrying 
four insides of the most respectable dimensions, with two 
dickies, one for a male and female domestic, and one for 
the gentlemen cavaliers when they choose to smoke cigars. 
Now, our whole party being five insides, exclusive of the 

^ One of which he had brought from Scotland. Lockhart refers to 
it as "a light, open carriage." A more particular description of it 
occurs later. 
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two dickeyites, it follows that we have three seats to dispose 
of, and as Miss Harriet ^ and you can only occupy one 
each, you will make the most delightful addition to the 
spirit of the party, without adding anything of consequence 
to its weight. The inns I have seen here are all better 
than we have at home, and a cloak and a hay-loft are 
neither new nor unpleasant resources to either Walter or 
I-Kx:khart or myself, and we will only want the same 
number of knockcrogheries,^ which would be indispensable 
for our own march. Having been here three days I am, of 
course, au fait of all the particulars affecting the state of 
the country, and prepared with a stock of infallible remedies 
for the grievances of Ireland, but these I reserve for a 
personal triumph. Dublin is splendid beyond my utmost 
expectations. I can go round its walls and number its 
palaces, until I am grilled almost into a fever. They tell 
me the city is desolate, of which I can see no appearance, 
but the deprivation caused by the retreat of the most noble 
and most opulent inhabitants must be felt in a manner a 
stranger cannot conceive. As Trinculo ^ says, when the 
bottle was lost in the pool : * There is not only dishonour 
in it, but an infinite loss.' " 

On the 2 1 St of July, Lockhart wrote to his wife a 
description of a tour in the counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow : 

** Drove to Lucan amidst dust indescribable, which 
allowed us no more than casual glimpses of a most 
beautiful country. Fine streams; banks clothed with 

1 Miss Harriet Edgeworth, who was to accompany them on the trip 
to the South of Ireland. 

2 See Miss Edgeworth's ** Ennui," chapter vi., for the description of 
the Irisl^horse, Knockcroghery. 

* Tempest^ Act iv., Scene i. 
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magnificent trees ; same rocks, etc. ... At noon set out 
for Wicklow by Rathfamham, Lough Breagh, etc., along 
with Mr. Crampton, a very lively, clever, and agreeable 
man ; in face, manners, and even, I think, in style of talk, 
strongly resembling Sir H. Davy. Magnificent view of 
Dublin ahd the bay as we ascended the hill. Savage 
desolation, equal to anything in the Highlands, except the 
comparative lowness of the hills about Lough Breagh. . . . 
Down the valley to Powerscourt, a grand domain, with very 
grand trees. The Dargle, superior even to its fame — an 
indiscriminately beautiful mixture of wood, water, rocks, 
hill, valley. . . . Drove by Dunran to the Devil's Glyn, 
which is a glen with wooded crags and a stream brawling 
below, not unlike many in Scotland, though, I think, rather 
on a more extensive scale than any I can remember there. 
Passed through the grounds of several gentlemen, and, of 
course, saw the exterior of many charming places. Kil- 
ruddery,LordMeath's seat,a new Gothic chateau, surrounded 
with very fine antique gardens, the scene of * the Irish Hunt.' ^ 
Rosanna, the scene of Miss Edgeworth's tale, a singularly 
beautiful lane with oak boughs reaching clear over it. 
Luncheon at Newrath,^ and dinner (late) at Old Connaught, 
near Bray, the seat of the Attorney-General Plunket. . . . 
Sunday y 24//%. — Went to church at Bray. Bathed in the sea. 
Smoked with Robert Plunket and Walter in the garden, 
and dined. Missed, by my bath, a visit to Kilruddery, 
where Sir Walter was much pleased with the gardens and 
the picture of the famous hunt.® . . . Monday, 2$th. — Went 
by Grattan's place and Powerscourt, etc., over the hill to 
Roundwood, where we breakfasted, and conversed with 
Judy, an original character, who says vir for virtue, console 
for consolation, etc., etc. ; ' tol tol,' and much more slang, 

1 The Kilruddery Hunt. 

2 The Newrath Bridge Inn. 

«See notes to "St. Ronan's Well." 
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picked up, no doubt, from tourists — a queer hag.^ We 
then proceeded to Glendalough, a wild valley, with a small, 
gloomy lake surrounded by bleak, desolate hills, not unlike 
St Mary's, but savage in addition to desert. Here are the 
ruins, more or less entire, of seven churches, and no feet 
still remaining of one of the celebrated round towers. The 
Cathedral is roofless. In that called St. Kevin's Kitchen 
mass was daily performed within these eight months. 
Appearance of extreme antiquity further back than any 
church I have seen in England far. . . . The bed of St. 
Kevin is a hole in the sheer rock, in which two or three 
may sit. It is the scene of the fate of Kathleen, celebrated 
in Moore's ballad — 

* By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbled o'er,* etc. 

The difficulty of getting into this place has been exag- 
gerated, as also the danger, for it would only be falling 
thirty or forty feet into very deep water. Yet I never was 
more pained than when your papa, in spite of all remon- 
strances, would make his way, crawling along the precipice. 
He succeeded, and got in — the first lame man that ever 
tried it." ^ 

During the whole of the excursion to Wicklow, Scott 
was the guest of Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) Crampton, an 
eminent Dublin surgeon,^ and of Lord Plunket, the great 

1 Samuel Lover has devoted some pages to this notable character in 
his ** Legends and Stories of Ireland." 

^ Scott's signature (by his son, according to some writers) is still to 
be seen scratched on the wall in the dark recesses of the cave. 

* Who has given his name to Crampton Quay, Dublin, and to whom 
a queer memorial fountain has been erected in Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. 
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lawyer and orator, at his beautiful house near Bray. A 
large and brilliant party was invited to meet him there, and 
the time passed most pleasantly. Lord Plunket was with 
Scott on the visit to Glendalough, and a very amusing story 
is told by Lockhart. When Scott prepared to leave, 
Plunket whispered to the female guide that the visitor 
was a great man and a poet. " Poet I " said she. " Devil 
a bit of him ; but an honourable gentleman — he gave me 
half-a-crown ! " 



CHAPTER IV 

Scott searches for Irish books — Thomas Furlong the poet — Scott at 
the book-stall — His interest in Irish antiquities — His visit to the 
Dublin Society's Museum — A miniature rebellion — Visit to the 
Lord - Lieutenant — Letter to Miss Edgeworth — Letters to Mr. 
Ross Cox — Departure from Dublin — ^Arrival at Edgeworthstown 
— Hospitality of the Irish gentry — Goldsmith's birthplace. 

During Scott's stay in Dublin, he was very anxious to 
purchase books about Ireland, and visited several of the 
booksellers' shops with that object He found, however, 
fewer works of the kind on sale than he anticipated. 
He had heard something of the poetry of Thomas 
Furlong,^ whose name was at this time very prominently 
before the public, and desired to procure his poems ; but 
to his astonishment, did not find them in the principal 
shops, whence Furlong's Catholic and national proclivities 
had excluded them. One of the Dublin magazines ^ gives 
the following as the conversation between Scott and the 
bookseller : 

" Mr. , have you got the poems written by a 

townsman of yours named Furlong ? " 

1 A young poet then living in Dublin, who died prematurely in 1827. 
He was a native of County Wexford, and showed remarkable promise, 
particularly as a satirist. But some of his Ijnrical pieces are almost 
worthy of Moore. His poems have never been collected, strange to 
say, but a fair estimate of his powers may be obtained from his three 
published volumes of verse. 

2 The Dublin Monthly Magazine, November, 1832. 

46 
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"No, Sir Walter. I heard of them, but I never had 
them." 

Sir Walter : " Then I can tell you, Mr. , that there 

is much worse poetry published in London, in Edinburgh, 
and in Dublin too, than what Mr. Furlong has written." 

The same statement is repeated in another Dublin 
magazine of an earlier date,^ which prints a probably 
apocr5rphal conversation with Scott, but which, neverthe- 
less, expresses views as emanating from him which are not 
uncharacteristic. The article is in the form of a conversa- 
tion supposed to take place between the editor, M. W. 
Hartstonge,^ and Scott himself over the hospitable board 
of Hartstonge in Molesworth Street Describing Scott, 
the writer says : 

" His face is real Scotch, and indicates but little of the 
mind within. He is very lame, and dresses plainly." 

After the ladies had retired, the two conversed a great 
deal about Ireland, Hartstonge, who had a good deal of 
antiquarian and historical knowledge about the country, 
leading the talk. In the course of it, Scott remarks : 

" Not long since you might have numbered poor Maturin 
among your resident literati^ but he is gone to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns. The mention of his 
name, however, reminds me of a particular friend of his, 
Mr. Furlong. He lives in Dublin, I believe ? " 

" He does. Sir Walter," replied Hartstonge. 

1 The Dublin and London Magazine^ August, 1825. 

a Hartstonge's " Minstrelsy of Erin," 1812 (printed by Ballantyne 
of Edinburgh), is dedicated to Scott, as is also the same writer's 
historical romance, " The Eve of All Hallows." 
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"Then I must see him," said Sir Walter, "before I 
leave it I admire some specimens of his poetry sent me 
by Maturin, and as * a brother poet,' I shall pa;!» him a 
visit." 

Hartstonge adds : *• Though I dislike the political 
turn of Furlong's verse, I cannot but admire his talents. 
* The Love of Life,' beginning : 

• Oh, life ! thou art as the broken dream ! * 
is particularly beautiful." 

Sir Walter requested to see this poem, and after perusing 
it, declared his admiration of it. "Byron," said he, 
"was right; the Irish mind is peculiarly poetical. The 
common conversation of your peasantry abounds with 
imagery and metaphor." One of the Dublin journals ^ 
of the time gives an interesting glimpse of Scott at a 
book-stall, and the passage is well worth quoting : 

" More than once he sallied out by himself, at an early 
hour after breakfast, on this quest (for Irish books). Upon 
one occasion, he was observed to remain at a book-standing 
upon the quay leading to the Custom-House for a con- 
siderable while — nearly a quarter of an hour — and during that 
time he never took down a single book from its place, or 
even removed his hands from behind his back ; contenting 
himself with patiently and carefully going over the titles of 
the books inscribed on their backs. He expressed much 
disappointment at being totally unsuccessful in his search, 
and in despair at his ill fortune he went, the day before he 
quitted Ireland, to the shop of Mr. Milliken, the bookseller 
in Grafton Street, and there expended upwards of sixty 
pounds in the purchase of books relating solely to the 
history and antiquities of this country." 

^ Dublin Penny Journal, 
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The same journal mentions Scott's disappointment at not 
finding a good public collection of Irish antiquities. At 
that time the Royal Irish Academy was more Royal than 
Irish, and the Royal Dublin Society has never shown 
any interest in the past history of Ireland. Luckily, 
Scott found at least one good private collection of ancient 
Irish relics. 

"The museum of Dr. Tuke," says the journal already 
referred to, " offered him more gratification than even that 
of the Royal Dublin Society. At the latter he had vainly 
looked for a national collection illustrative of Irish 
antiquities and history, and expressed much disappoint- 
ment at finding the Museum rather poor in such remains ; 
instead of which he was shown a fine arrangement of 
minerals, which, as he observed, he was already familiar 
with in other places. And it is not a little remarkable that 
the Russian Archduke Michael, on visiting this Museum, 
expressed similar disappointment, and stated that he was 
himself possessed of a much finer and more extensive 
collection of the antiquities of Ireland. At Dr.* Tuke's 
house, on the contrary, Scott's anxiety to see some 
specimens of the weapons, ornaments, etc., of the ancient 
Irish was abundantly gratified. He remained there some 
hours, evidently much pleased, and on his return to 
Scotland, he sent Dr. Take a present of two antique 
brazen vessels which had been found there, but yet bore 
considerable resemblance to some of this country, which he 
had seen in Dr. Tuke's collection." \ 

The Dublin Monthly Magazine^ already quoted, had 
previously described Scott's astonishment at the poverty in 

1 There is now a priceless collection of Irish antiquities in the 
National Museum, Dublin, 

P 
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Irish objects of the Dublin museums of that time. The 
fact is, of course, that the superior persons who then ruled 
those institutions thought it infra dig to show any interest 
in ancient Ireland, and it remained for strangers to teach 
them that a country is chiefly interesting in proportion to 
its belief and pride in its historic past. In his visit to the 
Royal Dublin Societ/s Museum 

"a celebrated virtuoso accompanied him, and called his 
attention to every specimen he thought worthy of his 
regard, but the Baronet was in one of his uncommunicative 
moods, and scarcely afforded a glance, much less an 
observation, to all he noted for his inspection. Specimens 
of ancient Irish arms and armour alone seemed to attract 
him, and on these he bestowed much regard. *Was this 
found in Ireland ? ' was a question he frequently repeated 
when he noticed a helmet or ancient sword." ^ 

In the Dublin Morning Register^ of the time there is 
another account of Scott's visit to the Royal Dublin Society, 
portion of which is here extracted : 

" The writer of this paragraph saw Sir Walter Scott on 
Saturday, while he went through a few apartments of the 
Dublin Society House. He was accompanied by his two 
daughters,® Mrs. Lockhart and the indefatigable Mr. Wilde 
(sic) Hartstonge, who, having to discharge the gratifying 
but arduous duty of showing the lions to the renowned 
strangers, thinks he commits a cardinal sin if he neglects 
noticing, not only the present properties and condition, but 

iThe Dublin Monthly Magazine* 
a i8th July, 1815. 

8 Most of the papers made frequent mistakes as to the identity of 
Scott's party. 
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the birth and parentage of every single paving-stone. Sir 
Walter is a tall, lame man — grey -haired, fresh - coloured, 
bushy -eyed. He is greatly flattered by his bust at 
Milliken's. ^ His forehead is not so prominent or intellectual ; 
his eye not so shrewd or penetrating; but yet there is a 
strong likeness. The bust is Sir Walter, with a half-score 
years fewer than he has now to reckon, and everything 
intelligent and striking in the visage in high relief. The 
general deportment of the Baronet was simple, unaffected, 
and courteous. He hurried through his observances with 
great rapidity — a circumstance which exposed poor Mr. 
Hartstonge to many a bitter mortification. . . . The Society 
gallery does not exhibit a great many pictures. . . . The 
renowned Baronet's attention seemed to us to rest only on 
one which peeps down from a corner in the secretary's 
room, and that is a fine and brilliant likeness of Peg 
Woffington, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. ^ Sir Walter called 

* Lockhart ' to witness this striking object, explaining that 

* Peg ' was famous for her wit. The ladies of the party 
particularly admired this picture. In the library Sir Walter 
was received by Dr. Litton, and in the Museum by Sir 
Charles Giesecke.^ The library did not detain him long. 
In the Museum he inspected several Irish relics, especially 
specimens of ancient Irish armour. ... * Was this found 
in Ireland?' was a question which we often heard, as Sir 
Walter passed through the curiosities. ... Sir Walter 
asked whether a word which we heard him indistinctly 
pronounce was not the Irish appellation for a particular 
species of weapon, but if it was a question relative to the 
Cherokee dialect, it would have a better chance of being 

^ The bookseller's in Grafton Street. 

" Lockhart corroborates this statement as to Scott's interest in this 
picture, which, however, was not by Reynolds. 

'A learned man, a German, who was curator of the Society's 
antiquities, etc. 
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answered by Sir Charles Giesecke. On the whole, the 
renowned Baronet seemed much pleased. We fancied that 
he indicated particular pleasure when he got a glimpse 
of anything of which he was not before apprised relative 
to Irish antiquities. He is clearly in search of information 
on this subject." 

The same paper, on the following day, speaks of Scott's 
visit to the library of Trinity College, and denounces the 
authorities for refusing all access to visitors on the occasion : 

" The door of the library was guarded by a surly porter, 
and not even the ladies who came to catch a glimpse of 
the 'Great Unknown' could obtain admission. This is 
worthy of the College, where a system of exclusion and 
illiberality has long prevailed — a system abhorrent to the 
pursuits of literature, and disgraceful to the country." 

The reference to the porter reminds one of the old Irish 
epigram on a particularly disagreeable specimen of the race 
of door-keeper: 

** What a pity hell's gates are not kept by O'Flynn, 
The surly old dog would let nobody in ! " 

The Morning Register adds : 

"Sir Walter is exceedingly lame. The lameness, we 
should think, by his manner of walking, proceeds from a 
hip disease, with which he was probably afflicted in his 
youthful days." 

A rather amusing incident occurred while Scott was on 
one of his numerous excursions to the notable places near 
Dublin. It happened near Glencree, while Scott was on 
his way to visit a country house near Lough Bray, The 
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party had stopped the carriage to admire a magnificent 
view of Dublin and its bay, which was visible from high 
ground^ on their way. 

"As they were about to resume their journey," says 
a Dublin periodical, describing the trip, " they perceived 
a vast number of the peasantry appearing suddenly 
on the surrounding hills; nearer to them, women 
and children rushing out of the houses, and an unusual 
commotion evidently taking place. A small detachment of 
police were on the road, evidently remonstrating with some 
of the people, and presently a troop of dragoons galloped 
up. As they approached the place where the police stood, 
they perceived them endeavouring to persuade the people 
to separate and return to their houses peaceably. One 
fellow, however, resisted more strenuously than the rest, 
perhaps under the influence of valour-inspiring whisky, and 
opposed himself to the police with all the characteristic 
hardihood of his countrymen. He threw open his coat, 
exposing his bared breast to their bayonets, which, however, 
they were far from attempting to use, and with the most 
frantic gesticulations, he called out: *Kill me now, do! 
Auch, why don't ye kill me ? Just do, now ! Kill me if 
you dare ! ' One of the police calmly thrust him back with 
his hands, and his wife and some other females clinging 
about him, gradually took him away. The whole 
terminated quite peaceably in a short time. The people, 
overawed, retreated to their homes, and the military and 
police soon drew off. A short explanation sufficed to clear 
up the matter. There had been a turn-out of the workmen 
of an extensive paper factory in the neighbourhood, estab- 
lished there by a Mr. Pickering, which gave employment 
to numbers of the peasantry of the surrounding country, 
and in consequence of some difference with their employer, 
they had threatened the demolition of his factory, which 
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they possibly would have effected but for the timely inter- 
ference of a protecting force. While this explanation was 
being obtained, Scott gravely turned round to his host, 
and with infinite humour thanked him most warmly for 
all his hospitality and solicitude for his entertainment since 
his arrival in Ireland, and added, that above all, he felt 
indebted to him for his kindness in having so obligingly 
got up a little * rebellion ' for his special amusement." 

Before leaving Dublin for Edgeworthstown, the first stage 
of his journey, Scott was made an honorary member of the 
Royal Irish Academy and a freeman of the Guild of 
Merchants. He was offered several public banquets, but 
declined them. Lockhart, summing up the impressions of 
the stay in Dublin, says : 

" Illustriously as Ireland had contributed to the English 
library, Scott had always been accustomed to hear that 
almost no books were now published there, and fewer sold 
than in any other country calling itself civilised ; and he 
naturally concluded that apathy and indifference prevailed 
as to literature itself, and of course, as to literary men. He 
had not, therefore, formed the remotest anticipation of the 
kind of welcome which awaited him in Dublin, and indeed, 
throughout the island wherever he traversed it." 

In a letter to Miss Edgeworth, dated 27th July, Scott 
himself describes his visit to Wicklow in brief terms, and 
also his meeting with the Lord-Lieutenant : 

" I am just returned from Wicklow, delighted with all I 
have seen. The mere wood, water, and wilderness have not 
so much the charm of novelty for a North as for a South 
Briton. But these are intermingled with an appearance of 
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fertility which never accompanies them in our land, and 
with a brilliancy of verdure which justifies your favourite 
epithet of the Green Isle. The ruins of the Seven Churches 
are singularly curious; the oldest places, perhaps, where 
the Christian faith was taught, and which still remain 
standing. I fear they will not stand long unless means are 
taken to preserve them.^ . . . Yesterday I had the honour 
to lunch with the Viceroy's own self, and 'king's chaff 
being better than other folk's corn,' his Excellency's lunch 
served me for my dinner." 

Lockhart also refers to the interview with Lord Wellesley, 
whom he thus describes : 

"Very stern-looking, very old, bright, bright eyes — a 
dandy of the first water; full of humour, good and bad. 
Told excellent stories." 

And in the "Life" Lockhart mentions several people, 
including the Viceroy, by whose conversation Scott was 
greatly impressed : 

"The polished amenity of the Lord-Lieutenant set off 
his commanding range of thought and dexterous exposition 
of facts to the most captivating advantage. * The Marquess's 
talk,' says Scott, in a letter of the following year, * gave me 
the notion of the kind of statesmanship that one might 
have expected in a Roman emperor, accustomed to keep 
the whole world in his view, and to divide his house 
between ministers like Maecenas and wits like Horace.' 
The acute logic and brilliant eloquence of Lord Plunket he 
ever afterwards talked of with high admiration; nor had 
he, he said, encountered in society any combination of 

1 For some years now the Irish Board of Works has been in charge 
of these and other ancient monuments of Ireland. 
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qualities more remarkable than the deep sagacity and the 
broad, rich humour of Mr. Blake. In Plunket, Blake, and 
Crampton, he considered himself as having gained three 
real friends by this expedition ; and I think I may venture 
to say that the feeling on their side was warmly reciprocal." 

In his letter to Miss Edgeworth already quoted, Scott 
says: 

" I wish we had a good route from Edgeworthstown to 
Killamey. I matter not going out of the way to see what 
is worth seeing. I am informed Cashel is well worth a 
visit, and can be brought within our route. The great 
matter is not to attempt more than we can accomplish, and 
to see things well and leisurely. Perhaps you may be able 
to procure us some Ught on the subject." 

A Mr. Ross Cox of Dublin,^ hearing of Scott's intention 
to visit Killamey, wrote to him suggesting a pedestrian 
tour such as he himself had recently accomplished, 
visiting Holycross, Cashel, Cork, going up the Lee as 
far as Macroom, from the latter place proceeding by 
Ballyvourney, crossing Mullaghaneesh Mountain, and 
descending into the beautiful and romantic valley of 
Glenflesk, and so through the O'Donoghue country to 
the famous Lakes. Mr. Ross Cox's suggestion was to 
return via Castleisland, Limerick, Nenagh, Roscrea, etc. 
Scott followed out a portion of this plan, and wrote to his 
correspondent the following letter : ^ 

" I am much obliged by your communication, and^I'beg 
your acceptance of my thanks. Formerly I preferred the 

1 Author of ** The Columbia River," and a great traveller, 
a Not published among Scott's " Letters." 
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pedestrian mode of travelling, as Parson Adams says, but 
age and infirmity now condemn me chiefly to the vehicular^ 
so that I may not be able to profit by all your kind hints, 
being obliged to prefer highways to byways. But I hope 
to see Cashel, as they say here, anyhow?^ 

The brief note which he addressed to Mr. Cox on his 
return from his tour may as well be given here also, as 
showing his amiable recollection of a service rendered : ^ 

" I cannot leave Dublin without returning my best thanks 
for your kind hints, by which I was enabled to render my 
late tour much more interesting than I could otherwise, 
and acquired an acquaintance with much scenery which I 
shall never forget." 

On the day before his departure from Dublin, Scott and 
his party visited Palmerston, the beautiful seat of Lord 
Donoughmore, on the Liffey. Before leaving the capital, 
it should also be mentioned, Scott did not fail to pay his 
promised visit to Mrs. Maturin, widow of the romancist, 
and with her he left a substantial proof of his generosity. 

On 29th July the expedition set out from Dublin in Scott's 

own carriages. The group consisted of Scott and his 

daughter, Lockhart and Surgeon-General Crampton, and 

Captain and Mrs. Scott. Scott and his daughter and 

Crampton started off at seven in the morning, while 

Lockhart, Captain and Mrs. Scott followed at eleven. 

They reached Edgeworthstown, which is in County 

Longford, the same night. Scott arrived in time for 

dinner ; the rest of the party dined at Kinnegad en route. 

1 It, like the preceding letter, is taken firom a Dublin periodical of 
the time. 
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Writing from Edgeworthstown to his wife, Lockhart 
says : 

" The country between this and Dublin is dull and flat, 
with much bog ; but one fine lake — Loch Ouel, I think — 
was seen in the gloaming not far from Mullingar." 

Scott remained about a week at Edgeworthstown, visiting 
all the interesting scenes around, and being much feted 
everywhere he went in the counties of Longford, King's 
County and Queen's County. 

"The gentry everywhere," says Lockhart, "exerted 
themselves with true Irish zeal to signalise their affectionate 
pride in their illustrious countrywoman, and their appre- 
ciation of her guest ; while her brother, Mr. Lovell 
Edgeworth, had his classical mansion filled every evening 
with a succession of distinguished friends — the Slife of 
Ireland. Here, above all, we had the opportunity of 
seeing in what universal respect and comfort a gentleman's 
family may live in that country, and in far from its most 
favoured district, provided only they live there habitually, 
and do their duty as the friends and guardians of those 
among whom Providence has appointed their proper place. 
Here we found neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry, 
but snug cottages and smiling faces all about Here there 
was a very large school in the village, of which masters and 
pupils were in a nearly equal proportion Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, the Protestant squire himself making 
it a regular part of his daily business to visit the scene 
of their operations, and strengthen authority and enforce 
discipline by his personal superintendence. Here, too, we 
pleased ourselves with recognising some of the sweetest 
features in Goldsmith's picture of 

* Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain,' 
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and in particular, we had 

* The playful children just let loose from school ' 

in perfection. Mr. Edgeworth's paternal heart delighted in 
letting them make a playground of his lawn ; and every 
evening after dinner we saw leap-frog going on with the 
highest spirit within fifty yards of the drawing-room 
windows, while fathers and mothers, and their aged parents 
also, were grouped about amongst the trees watching the 
sport. It is a curious enough coincidence that Oliver 
Goldsmith and Maria Edgeworth should both have 
derived their early love and knowledge of Irish character 
from the same identical district. He received part of his 
education at this very school of Edgeworthstown ; and 
Pallasmore (the locus cui nomen est Pallas of Johnson's 
epitaph), the little hamlet where the author of * The Vicar 
of Wakefield' first saw the h'ght,^ is still, as it was in his 
time, the property of the Edgeworths. It may well be 
imagined with what lively interest Sir Walter surveyed the 
scenery with which so many of the proudest recollections 
of Ireland must ever be associated, and how curiously he 
studied the rural manners it presented to him, in the hope 
(not disappointed) of being able to trace some of his 
friend's bright creations to their first hints and germs." 

^ A considerable body of evidence has been recently brought together, 
notably by Dr. M. F. Cox of Dublin (in "Journal of the National 
Literary Society of Ireland"), to show that Elphin, not far off, but 
in County Roscommon, was more likely to have been the scene of 
Goldsmith's birth. There is really no evidence of any value in favour 
of Pallas. There is plenty as to Elphin. 



CHAPTER V 

Edgeworthstown— Miss Edgeworth's account of Scott's stay— Letter 
from George Canning—Scott's letter to Morritt— His general 
views on Ireland — Departure from Edgeworthstown — Queen's 
County — Scene at Roscrea — The misery of the people — Scott's 
optimism— Limerick — Visit of a brother bard — Patrick O'Kelly — 
Party feeling — Scott's opinion on Catholic emancipation — Letter 
from Thomas Moore — Letter to Moore. 

Writing to his wife, Lockhart describes part of the life 
at Edgeworthstown, and also some of the excursions to 
diflferent places: 

"I heard mass at the chapel at Edgeworthstown, and 
was pleased with the priest's address to his people, and 
afterwards to church, where we had a capital sermon from 
a clergyman in red slippers. This was Mr. Jephson, a 
great friend of Miss Edgeworth's, and really a very superior 
man." 

But Miss Edgeworth's own account of Scott's visit to 
her is even more interesting : 

" Sir Walter Scott," she says, " punctual to his promise, 
arrived on Friday in good time for dinner. He brought 
with him Miss Scott and Mr. Crampton. I am glad that 
kind Crampton had the reward of this privacy. Though 
frequently hid from each other by clouds of dust in their 
open carriage, they had, as they told us, never ceased 
talking. They like each other as much as two men of so 

60 
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much genius and so much benevolence should, and we 
rejoice to be the bond of union. . . . Captain and Mrs. 
Scott and Mr. Lockhart were detained in Dublin, and did 
not come till eleven o'clock, and my mother had supper 
and fruit and everything refreshing for them. Mrs. Scott 
is perfectly unaffected and rather pretty, with a sweet, 
confiding expression of countenance, and fine, mild, most 
loving eyes. Sir Walter delights the hearts of every 
creature who sees, hears, and knows him. He is most 
benignant as well as most entertaining— the noblest and 
the gentlest of lions ; and his face, especially the lower part 
of it, is excessively like a lion. He and Mr. Crampton 
and Mr. Jephson, the Protestant clergyman of the district, 
were delightful together. The school band, after dinner, 
by moonlight playing Scotch tunes, and the boys at leap- 
frog, delighted Sir Walter. Next day we went to the school 
for a very short time, and saw a little of everything, and a 
most favourable impression was felt. It being Saturday, 
religious instruction was going on when we went in; 
Catholics, with their priest, in one room ; Protestants, with 
Mr. Keating, in the other. More delightful conversation I 
have seldom in my life heard than we have been blessed 
with these three days." 

Years after, writing to Ticknor, the American literary 
historian, she recalled Sir Walter, "with all his benign, 
calm expression of countenance, his eye of genius, and 
his mouth of humour— such as genius loved to see him. 
His very self I see — feeling, thinking, and about to speak." 

While at Edgeworthstown, Scott received the following 
letter from George Canning : 

"My dear Sir, — A pretty severe indisposition has 
prevented me from sooner acknowledging your kind 
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letter, and now I fear that I shall not be able to 
accomplish my visit to Scotland this year. Although I 
shall be for the last fortnight of August at no great 
distance from the Borders, my time is so limited that I 
cannot reckon upon getting further. I rejoice to see that 
my countrymen (for though I was accidentally born in 
London, I consider myself an Irishman) have so well 
known the value of the honour which you are paying 
to them. By the way, if you landed at Liverpool on 
your return, could you find a better road to the North 
than through the Lake country? You would find me 
(from about the loth of August) and Charles Ellis ^ at 
my friend Mr. Bolton's, on the banks of Windermere, 
when I can promise you as kind, though not so noisy, 
a welcome as that which you have just experienced, and 
where my friend the Professor ^ (who is Admiral of the 
Lake) would fit out all his flotilla, and fire as many of 
his guns as are not painted over, in honour of your 
arrival. — Yours, my dear sir, very sincerely, 

"George Canning." 

Scott decided to fall in with this suggestion of the 
distinguished statesman, whom he was most desirous of 
meeting, and he accordingly wrote as follows to his 
friend Morritt,^ informing him of his partial change of 
route. This letter gives at some length his impressions 
of Ireland, and is extremely interesting: 

" Your kind letter, my dear Morritt, finds me sweltering 
under the hottest weather I ever experienced, for the 
sake of seeing sights — of itself, you know, the most 

^ Afterwards Lord Seaford. 

2 Professor Wilson (" Christopher North "), then living at the Lakes. 
8 John B. S. Morritt of Rokeby Hall, to whom "Rokeby" was 
dedicated. 
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feverish occupation in the world. Luckily, we are free 
of Dublin, and there is nothing around us but green 
fields and the trees, 'barring the high roads,' which 
make those who tread on them the most complete pie 
poudreux ever seen; that is, if the old definition oi pie 
poudus be authentic, and if not, you may seek another 
dusky simile for yourself — it cannot exceed the reality. 
I have with me Lockhart and Anne, Walter and his cara 
sposa^ for all whom the hospitality of Edgeworthstown has 
found ample space and verge enough. Indeed, it is 
impossible to conceive the extent of this virtue in all 
classes. I don't think even our Scottish hospitality can 
match that of Ireland. Everything seems to give way to 
the desire to accommodate a stranger, and I really believe 
the story of the Irish harper who condemned his harp 
to the flames for want of firewood to cook a guest's 
supper. Their personal kindness to me has been so 
great, that were it not for the chilling recollection that 
novelty is easily substituted for merit, I should think, like 
the booby in Steele's play, that I had been kept back, and that 
there was something more about me than I had ever been 
led to suspect. As I am an LL.D. of Trinity College, and 
am qualified as a Catholic seer by having mounted up into 
the bed of St. Kevin at the celebrated Seven Churches of 
Glendalough, I am entitled to prescribe ex cathedra for all 
the diseases of Ireland, as being free both of the Catholic 
and Protestant parties. But the truth is that Pat, while the 
doctors were consulting, has been gradually and securely 
recovering of himself. He is very loth to admit this indeed, 
there being a strain of hypochondria in his complaints which 
will not permit him to believe he's getting better. Nay, 
he gets even angry when a physician, more blunt than 
polite, continues to assure him that he is better than he 
supposes himself, and that much of his present distress 
consists partly of the recollection of former indisposition, 
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partly of the severe practice of modern empirics. In sober 
sadness, to talk of the misery of Ireland at this time is to 
speak of the illness of a malade imaginaire. Well she is 
not, but she is rapidly becoming so. There are all the 
outward and visible tokens of convalescence. Everything 
is mending ; the houses that arise are better a hundredfold 
than the cabins which are falling; the peasants of the 
younger class are dressed a great deal better than with the 
rags which clothe the persons of the more ancient leagues, 
which realise the wardrobe of Jenny Sutton of whom Morris ^ 
sweetly sings : 

* One single pin at night let loose 
The robes which veiled her beauty.* 

I am sure I have seen with apprehension a single button 
perform the same feat, and when this mad scarecrow hath 
girded up his loins to run lustily by the side of the chaise 
I have feared it would give way, and that then, as King 
Lear's fool says, we should all be shamed. But this, which 
seems once to have generally been the attire of the fair of 
the Green Isle, probably since the time of King Malachi 
and the collar of gold, is now fast disappearing, and the 
habit of the more youthful Pats and Patesses is more 
decent and comely. Here they all look well-coloured and 
well-fed and well-contented ; and as I see in most places 
great exertions making to reclaim bogs upon a large scale, 
and generally to improve ground, I must needs hold that 
they are in constant employment. With all this, there is 
much that remains to be amended, and which time and 
increase of capital only can amend. The price of labour 
is far too low, and this naturally reduces the labouring 
poor beyond their just level in society. The behaviour of 
the gentry in general to the labourers is systematically 
harsh, and this arrogance is received with a servile deference 

1 Captain Charles Morris, author of ** Lyra Urbanicai" 
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which argues anything excepting affection. This, however, 
is also in the course of amending. I have heard a great 
deal of the Catholic question from both sides, and I think 
I see its bearings better than I did; but those are for 
your ear when we meet, as meet we shall, if no accident 
prevent it. I return via Holyhead, as I wish to show Anne 
something of England, and you may believe that we shall 
take Rokeby in our way To-morrow I go to Killarney, 
which will occupy most part of the week. About Saturday I 
shall be back in Dublin to take leave of friends, and then 
for England, ho ! I will, avoiding London, seek a pleasant 
route for Rokeby. Fate will only allow us to rest there for 
a day or two, because I have some desire to see Canning, 
who is to be on the Lakes about that time." 



** On Tuesday morning," says Lockhart, in a letter to his 
wife, "we commenced our journey by MuUingar, and reached, 
in time for dinner, Lamberton, the seat of Judge Moore, near 
Maryborough. King's and Queen's Counties full of beautiful 
scenery; a very great allowance of castles and churches 
in ruins ; above all, Dunamase Castle on its grand rock, 
built by Strongbow. Lamberton a capital house, and a 
good-humoured family. . . . We reach Rosecreagh,^ in 
Tipperary, in safety, and are there like to be murdered 
altogether with the mob of people — some thousands filling 
up the whole streets during our bother about horses. I 
can't forget the scene ever, nor describe it now. Miss 
Edgeworth declared she had lived all her days in Ireland 
without seeing anything the least to be compared to it 
However, after a variety of annoyances, we do at last reach 
Limerick — Sir Walter and Anne at nine p.m., the rest of us 
about three in the morning. The bridge over the Shannon 
has still bouses on it." 

^Roscrea, 

S 
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In the " Life," Lockhart gives a very pleasant account of 
the journey through the country : 

"Posting was not to be very rapidly accomplished in 
those regions by so large a company as had now collected 
— and we were more agreeably delayed by the hospitalities 
of Miss Edgeworth's old friends and several of Sir Walter's 
new ones, at various mansions on our line of route — of 
which I must note especially Judge Moore's at Lamberton, 
near Maryborough, because Sir Walter pronounced its bene- 
ficence to be even beyond the usual Irish scale ; for, on 
reaching our next halting-place, which was an indifferent 
country inn, we discovered that we need be in no alarm as 
to our dinner, at all events, the Judge's people having 
privately packed in one of the carriages, ere we started in 
the morning, a pickled salmon, a most lordly venison 
pasty, and half-a-dozen bottles of champagne. But most 
of these houses seemed, like the Judge's, to have been 
constructed on the principle of Peri Banou's tent. They 
seemed all to have room, not only for the lion and lioness 
and their respective tails, but for all in the neighbour- 
hood who could be held worthy to inspect them at 
feeding-time. 

"It was a succession of festive gaiety wherever we 
halted ; and in the course of our movements we saw many 
castles, churches, and ruins of all sorts — with more than 
enough of mountain, wood, lake, and river to have made 
any similar progress in any other part of Europe truly 
delightful in all respects. But those of the party to whom 
the South of Ireland was new had almost continually before 
them spectacles of abject misery, which robbed these things 
of more than half their charm. Sir Walter, indeed, with the 
habitual hopefulness of his temper, persisted that what he 
saw even in Kerry was better than what books had taught 
hjw to expect; and ensured, therefore, that improvement, 
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however slow, was going on. But ever and anon, as we 
moved deeper into the country, there was a melancholy 
in his countenance, and despite himself, in the tone of his 
voice, which I for one could not mistake. The constant 
passing and repassing of bands of mounted policemen, 
armed to the teeth, and having quite the air of highly- 
disciplined soldiers in sharp service; the rueful, squalid 
poverty that crawled by every wayside and blocked up 
every village where we had to change horses, with 
exhibitions of human suffering and degradation, such as 
it had never entered into our heads to conceive; and 
above all, the contrast between these naked, clamorous 
beggars, who seemed to spring out of the ground at 
every turn like swarms of vermin, and the boundless 
luxury and merriment surrounding the thinly-scattered 
magnates who condescended to inhabit their ancestral 
seats, would have been sufficient to poison these land- 
scapes, had Nature dressed them out in the verdure of 
Arcadia, and art embellished them with all the temples 
and palaces of old Rome and Athens. It is painful 
enough even to remember such things; but twelve years 
can have made but a trifling change in the appearance of a 
country which, so richly endowed by Providence with every 
element of wealth and happiness, could, at so advanced 
a period of European civilisation, sicken the heart of the 
stranger by such widespread manifestations of the wanton 
and reckless profligacy of human mismanagement, the 
withering curse of feuds and factions, and the tyrannous 
selfishness of absenteeism ; and I fear it is not likely that 
any contemporary critic will venture to call my picture 
overcharged. A few blessed exceptions — such an aspect 
of ease and decency, for example, as we met everywhere on 
the vast domain of the Duke of Devonshire — served only 
to make the sad reality of the rule more flagrant and 
appalling. Taking his bedroom candle ot^a x^'^j:^ ^'^ "^^s^ 
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Duke's estate, Sir Walter summed up the strain of his 
discourse by a line of Shakespeare's : 

* Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge.* 

There were, however, abundance of ludicrous incidents to 
break this gloom ; and no traveller ever tasted either the 
humours or the blunders of Paddy more heartily than did 
Sir Walter. I find recorded in one letter a very merry 
morning at Limerick, where, amidst the ringing of all the 
bells in honour of the advent, there was ushered in a 
brother poet, who must needs pay his personal respects to 
the author of *Marmion.' He was a scarecrow figure — 
attired much in the fashion of the strugglers — by name 
O'Kelly.^ He had produced on the spur of the occasion 
this modest parody of Dryden's famous epigram : 

* Three poets, of three different nations bom, 
The United Kingdom in this age adorn : 
Byron of England, Scott of Scotia's blood. 
And Erin's pride, O'Kelly great and good ! ' " 

Sir Walter's five shillings were at once forthcoming ; and 

the bard, in order that Miss Edgeworth might display equal 

generosity, pointed out, in a little volume of his works (for 

which, moreover, we had all to subscribe) this pregnant 

couplet : 

** Scott, Morgan, Edgeworth, Byron, prop of Greece, 
Are characters whose fame not soon shall cease." 

Lockhart, in the course of his narrative, explains that the 
Catholics and Protestants fraternised very freely everywhere 
Sir Walter was invited, and explains that when whisky was 
called for, two kinds were produced — one, the kin^s^ having 
paid duty — the other, the smuggled, being called the gueen^s : 

1 A very interesting and eccentric character, whose satirical skill was 
more marked than his poetical talent. His *' Litany of Doneraile " is 
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" At one country gentleman's toble," he says, " where we 
dined, though two grand full-length daubs <A William and 
Mary adorned the walls of the room, there was a mixed 
company — about as many Catholics as Protestants — all 
apparently on cordial terms, and pledging each other lustily 
in bumpers of capital claret About an hour after dinner, 
however, punch was called for. Tumblers and jugs of hot 
water appeared, and with them two magnums of whisky — the 
one bearing on its label king's, the other queen's. We 
did not at first understand these inscriptions; but it was 
explained, soffo voce^ that the king's had paid the duty, the 
queen's was of contraband origin; and in the choice of 
liquor we detected a new shibboleth of party. The jolly 
Protestants to a man stuck to the king's bottle — the 
equally radiant Papists paid their duty to the queen's. 

" Since I have alluded at all," he continues, " to the then 
great dispute, I may mention that, after our tour was con- 
cluded, we considered with some wonder that, having 
partaken liberally of Catholic hospitality, and encountered 
almost every other class of society, we had not sat at meat 
with one specimen of the Romish priesthood ; whereas, even 
at Popish tables, we had met dignitaries of the Established 
Church. This circumstance we set down at the time as 
amounting pretty nearly to a proof that there were few 
gentlemen in that order; but we afterwards were willing to 
suspect that a prejudice of their own had been the cause of 
it. The only incivility which Sir Walter ultimately discovered 
himself to have encountered (for his friends did not allow 
him to hear of it at the time), in the course of his Irish 
peregrination, was the refusal of a Roman Catholic gentleman 
named O'Connell,^ who kept staghounds near Killamey, 
to allow of a hunt on the upper Lake the day he visited 

1 This was Sir James Ross CConnell, uncle of the " Liberator," 
who is supposed to have been misixiformed as to Scott's views on 
Ireland. 
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that beautiful scenery. This he did, as we were told, because 
he considered it as a notorious fact that Sir Walter was an 
enemy to the Roman Catholic claims for admission to seats 
in Parliament. He was entirely mistaken, however, for 
though no man disapproved of Romanism as a system of 
faith and practice more sincerely than Sir Walter always 
did, he had long before this period formed the opinion 
that no good could come of further resistance to the claim 
in question. . . . The greater part of the charming society 
into which he fell while in Ireland entertained views and 
sentiments very likely to confirm these impressions ;^ and it 
struck me that considerable pains were taken to enforce 
them. It was felt, probably, that the crisis of decision drew 
near; and there might be a natural anxiety to secure the 
suffrage of the great writer of the time." 

Lockhart goes on to say that Scott was greatly delighted 
by the receipt, about this time, of a letter from Thomas 
Moore the poet: 

"My dear Sir Walter, — I wish most heartily that 
I had been in my own green land to welcome you. It 
delights me, however, to see (what I could not have 
doubted) that the warm hearts of my countrymen have 
shown that they know how to value you. How I envy 
those who will have the glory of showing you and Killarney 
to each other. No two of Nature's productions, I will say, 
were ever more worthy of meeting. If the Kenmares 
should be your cicerone, pray tell them what I say of their 
paradise, with my best regards and greetings. I received 
your kind message through Newton ^ last year that 'if I did 
not come to see you before you died, you would appear to 
me afterwards.' Be assured that, as I am all for living 

^ I,e,, the anti-Catholic views. 
*G. 8. Newton, R.A., the painter. 
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apparitions, I shall take care and have the start of you, and 
would have done it this very year, I rather think, only for 
your Irish movements. 

" Present my best regards to your son-in-law, and believe 
me, my dear Sir Walter (though we have met, I am sorry 
to say, but once in our lives), yours cordially and sincerely, 

*^ Thomas Moore." 

To this genial epistle, Scott replied in a letter, most 
of which follows : 

" My dear Sir, — If anything could have added to the 
pleasure I must necessarily feel at the warm reception 
which the Irish nation have honoured me with, or if 
anything could abate my own sense that I am noways 
worth the coil that has been made about me, it must be 
the assurance that you partake and approve of the feelings 
of your kind-hearted country-folks. 

" In Ireland I have met with everything that was kind, 
and have seen much which is never to be forgotten. What 
I have seen has, in general, given me great pleasure; for 
it appears to me that the adverse circumstances which 
have so long withered the prosperity of this rich and 
powerful country are losing their force, and that a gradual 
but steady spirit of progressive improvement is effectually, 
though tacitly, counteracting their bad effects. The next 
twenty-five years will probably be the most important in 
their results that Ireland ever knew. So prophesies a 
sharp-sighted seannachie from the land of mist and snow, 
aware that, though his opinion may be unfounded, he 
cannot please your ear better than by presaging the 
prosperity of Ireland. And so, to descend from such high 
matters, I hope you will consider me as having left my 
card for you by this visit, although I have not been happy 
enough to find you at home. You are bound by the 
ordinary forms of society to return the call, and come to 
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see Scotland. Bring wife and bairas. ... I return through 
England, yet, I am afraid, with little chaace of seeing you, 
which I should wish to do, were it but for half an hour. I 
have come thus far on my way to Killamey, where Hallam 
is lying with a broken leg. So much for middle-aged 
gentlemen climbing precipices. I, who have been regularly 
inducted into the bed of St. Kevin at the Seven Churches, 
trust I shall bear charmed limbs upon this occasion, — I 
am very much, dear sir, yours, obliged and faithful, 

" Walter Scott." 



CHAPTER VI 

Letter to Miss Joanna Baillie — The Catholic position— Emancipation 
— Scott in Limerick — Adare — Killamey — Mucruss Abbey — Scott's 
disappointment — Irish mourning custom — Cork — Blarney — Kiss- 
ing the Stone— " Father Prout" on Scott's visit— Scott in Cork 
— A local account. 

In a long letter to Miss Joanna Baillie, written after his 
return from Ireland, but which may as well be introduced 
here, Scott states very clearly his general impressions of 
Ireland, and his views on some of the questions affecting 
her welfare. Here are a few passages from the letter : 

" I well intended to have written from Ireland, but alas ! 
hell, as some stern old divine says, is paved with good 
intentions. There was such a whirl of visiting, and laking, 
and boating, and wondering, and shouting, and laughing, 
and carousing ; so much to be seen, and so little time to 
see it ; so much to be heard, and only two ears to listen to 
twenty voices — that, upon the whole, I grew desperate, and 
gave up all thoughts of doing what was right and proper 
upon post-days — and so all my epistolary good intentions 
are gone to macadamise, I suppose, the * burning marie ' of 
the infernal regions. I have not the pen of our friend 
Maria Edgeworth, who writes all the while she laughs, 
talks, eats, and drinks, and I believe, though I do not 
pretend to be in the secret, all the time she sleeps too. 

"Well, I did not mean to say anything ... but about 
73 
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Ireland, which I could prophesy for as well as Thomas the 
Rhymer. Her natural gifts are so great that, despite all 
the disadvantages which have hitherto retarded her progress, 
she will, I believe, be queen of the trefoil of kingdoms. I 
never saw a richer country, or, to speak my mind, a finer 
people; the worst of them is the bitter and envenomed 
dislike which they have to each other. Their factions have 
been so long envenomed, and they have such narrow 
ground to do their battle in, that they are like people 
fighting with daggers in a hogshead. This, however, is 
getting better, for as the Government temporises between 
the parties, and does not throw, as formerly, its whole 
weight into the Protestant scale, there is more appearance 
of things settling into concord and good order. The 
Protestants of the old school, the determined Orangenien, 
are a very fine race, but dangerous for the quiet of a country ; 
they reminded me of the Spaniard in Mexico, and seemed 
still to walk among the Catholics with all the pride of the 
conquerors of the Boyne and the captors of Limerick. 
Their own belief is completely fixed that there are enough 
of men in Down and Antrim to conquer all Ireland again * 
and when one considers the habitual authority they have 
exercised, their energetic and military character, and the 
singular way in which they are united and banded together, 
they may be right enough for what I know, for they have 
all one mind and one way of pursuing it. But the Catholic 
is holding up his head now in a different way from what 
they did in former days, though still with a touch of the 
savage about them. ... It is rare to see the Catholic rise 
above the position he is born in. The Protestant part 
of the country is as highly improved as many parts of 
England. Education is much more frequent in Ireland 
than in England. 

" In Kerry, one of the wildest counties, you find peasants 
who speak Latin. It is not the art of reading, however, 
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but the use which is made of it that is to be considered. 
It is much to be wished that the priests themselves were 
better educated ; but the college at Maynooth has been a 
failure,^ The students, all men of the lower orders, are 
educated there in all the bigotry of the Catholic religion, 
unmitigated by any of the knowledge of the world which 
they used to acquire in France, Italy, or Spain, from which 
they returned very often highly accomplished and com- 
panionable men. I do not believe either party care a bit 
for what is called Emancipation, only that the Catholics 
desire it because the Protestants are not willing that they 
should have it, and the Protestants desire to withhold it 
because the want of it mortifies the Catholic. The best- 
informed Catholics said it had no interest for the 
common people, whose distresses had nothing to do with 
political Emancipation, but that they, the higher order, 
were interested in it as a point of honour, the withholding 
of which prevented their throwing their strength into the 
hands of Government. On the whole, I think Government 
have given the Catholics so much, that withholding this is 
just giving them something to grumble about, without its 
operating to diminish, in a single instance, the extent of 
Popery. 

" Then we had beautiful lakes — ' those vast inland seas,' 
as Spenser terms them — and hills, which they call moun- 
tains, and dargles and dingles, and most superb ruins of 
castles and abbeys, and live nuns in strict retreat, not 
permitted to speak, but who read their breviaries with 
one eye, and looked at their visitors with the other." 

Lockhart, speaking of the visit to Limerick, says : 

" The Cathedral singers came in a body, having sounded 
Sir Walter's advent, and expecting a crowd. A very wet 

^ Some of these opinions of Scott were based on obviously imperfect 
knowledge, and obtained from hostile quarters. 
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day; we saw, however, the ruins of two very fine 
monasteries at Adare, the churches being occupied still, 
one by the Protestant Rector, the other by the Priest on 
Sunday, and through the week by the Popish school of 
four hundred boys and girls. Extremely clean and well- 
behaved they were. The teacher said he had many 
Protestants too, and allowed them to use their own books, 
and lamented over the poverty of the establishment, owing 
to which they have no stoves in the church, and can't keep 
school after the winter is set in. A pretty little cloister 
at the other abbey. 

" We sleep miserably at Listowel," continues Lockhart, 
" where is a ruined castle of singular architecture in some 
respects. Sad, wet weather, and Walter and I quite soaked. 
Next morning (Friday) we breakfast at Tralee, the capital 
of Kerry, and reach this^ about two in the day ; and being 
favoured with a divine afternoon we go to Mucruss Abbey, 
and ride along the shores of Mr. Herbert's demesne. The 
abbey is small and without ornamental architecture, but 
the most perfect, and, I think, fy far the most impressive 
specimen I have ever seen. It is absolutely clothed with 
ivy, and mantled with giant trees, and being the holiest 
burying-ground in Ireland among the Papists, there is an 
air of mortality and misery heaped upon the original wild- 
ness and gloom of the place, the like of which I have never 
imagined. The resort for burial is so great that they 
decompose the bodies by means of lime, and then after 
but a year or two (on dit) take out the bones and pile 
them up to make room within the small vaults for more 
Tybalts green in earth. The whole place is strewn with 
skulls and bones, and some Cockneys have written 
Hamlet's address to Yorick's head-piece on half-a-dozen 
of them. 

"We were much gratified with this, and with the fine 
Killaraey. 
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scenery of the lower Lake ; and yesterday all but Jane (who 
took fright at starting) visited in a boat the whole, both of 
the upper and the lower Lakes, dining on one of the islands. 
The things are very fine, but they are exactly of the same 
character with the Highlands, without being comparable 
either for beauty or grandeur to the best of that region,^ 
To-day we repose here, and to-morrow go to Cork." 

In a further letter he says : 

" Sunday we spent in rowing again on the Lake, and the 
weather being quite calm, Jane was of the party. Innis- 
fallen, a charming island, where of yore was a great abbey. 
Holly-trees here larger than anywhere I have seen — quite 
like moderate-sized oaks. We saw the rock entitled, * The 
Bed of Honour,' in scrambling near which Hallam fell the 
other day and broke his thigh. Sir Walter went to call on 
the invalid, who is doing well. ... On the whole, Killarney 
disappointed us all. So much the greater should be the 
damnation of the road-book and tour-makers. O'Donoghue, 
the boatman, a character.^ A Catholic gentleman had 
died the day before, and we observed that men in mourning 
scarfs, etc., kept watch at his door. Miss E(dgeworth) said 
this was new even to her, probably the custom of one 
country or district only. The widow, who was acquainted 
with Mr. William Edgeworth, sent him a note inviting him 
to the funeral, and remarking that she was the more in 

^The Cork Mercantile Chronicle^ 8th August, Ihus describes their 
arrival at Killarney : " On Thursday, Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
arrived at the Kenmare Arms Hotel, where due preparations had been 
made, and his arrival expected for the last few days. . . . Strangers 
were pouring in fast with a view of witnessing such an assemblage ot 
genius and talent." 

* " One of the boatmen," says Macaulay, in an account of his trip to 
Killarney in 1849, ** gloried in having rowed Sir Walter Scott and Miss 
Edgeworth twenty-four years ago. It was," he said, ** a compensation 
to him for having missed a hanging which took place that very day." 
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distress as the circumstances prevented her having the 
honour of seeing Miss Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott. ^ 
Killarney Club-rooms very poor affair. Monday^ Stk, — ^We 
were early astir. Dined at Mill Street, where Captain 
Bloomfield called, and pitied our poor fare, and proceeded 
to Mallow, where we slept — a pretty, English-like town, 
and a very fine old castle. We breakfasted next morning 
at Cork, a town which by no manner of means came up 
to my expectations." 

In the " Life," Lockhart says that at Cork " a repetition 
of the Dublin reception — corporation honours, deputations 
of the literary and scientific societies, and so forth — awaited 
him." 

"He gave a couple of days to the hospitalities of 
this flourishing town, and the beautiful scenery of the 
Lee — not forgetting an excursion to the groves of Blarney, 
among whose shades we had a right mirthful picnic. Sir 
Walter scrambled up to the top of the castle, and kissed, 
with due faith and devotion, the famous Blarney Stone^ 
one salute of which is said to emancipate the pilgrim from 
all future visitations of mauvaise honte,^^ ^ 

1 Lockhart tells the story somewhat differently in the " Life." There 
he makes it appear that the party were going to the house to see a 
collection of pictures and other interesting things, when they learned 
that the owner was dead. The two mourners referred to sat on the 
highway with whisky on a deal table before them, offering a glass to 
all Christian passengers to drink to the memory of the defunct. Lock- 
hart quotes the exact note of the widow, which is feirly summarised 
above. 

2 " There is a stone there that whoever kisses, 
He never misses to grow eloquent — 
'Tis he may clamber to a lady's chamber, 
Or be a member of Parliament." 
These lines were written by *' Father Prout" (Francis Mahony), in 
imitation of the famous ballad. 
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In his letters, Lockhart says that " the ruins of the country 
(around Cork) were beautiful," and he adds : " We drove to 
Blarney. The castle is a noble one, all sunk into utter 
disrepair, owing to very recent folly or profligacy. No 
remains of the glorious statues^ could we discover — the 
groves alone preserve their character." 

In "The Reliques of Father Prout," there is an admir- 
able paper on Scott's visit to Blarney, written by the 
inimitable author of that book, the learned and facetious 
Francis Mahony, who was born in the neighbourhood. 
Though the account is evidently apocryphal, there is a 
good deal that is quite characteristic of both Mahony and 
Scott in the conversation that is supposed to ensue between 
the worthy padre and the great novelist Mahony, if he 
were not actually in Cork at the time, was well acquainted 
with what happened during Scott's visit, as is evident from 
the allusions in his essay, which he calls "A Plea for 
Pilgrimages." Maclise, who illustrated the "Reliques," 
and who introduced a sketch of Sir Walter kissing the 
stone, was, as will be presently made clear, in Cork at the 
time. A few brief extracts from the rather lengthy paper 
by Mahony * are perhaps justifiable. Speaking of the 
arrival of Scott in Blarney, he says : 

" It was, in sooth, a great day for old Ireland ; a greater 

^An allusion to the lines in the poem, "The Groves of Blarney" 
(which was written by Richard Milliken of Cork as a parody on 
** Sweet Castle Hyde," an unconsciously humorous rural ballad) : 
** There are statues gracing this noble place in 
All heathen gods and nymphs so fair ; 
Bold Neptune, Caesar, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air I " 
'Which appeared in Frazet^s Magazine after Scott's death. 
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Still for Blarney ; but greatest of all, it dawned, Prout, on 
thee ! Then it was that thy light was taken from under 
its sacerdotal bushel, and placed conspicuously before a 
man fit to appreciate the effulgence of so brilliant a 
luminary — a light which I, who pen these words in sorrow, 
alas ! shall never gaze on more — a light 

* That ne'er shall shine agam 
On Blarney's stream ! ' 

That day it illumined the * cave,' the * shady walks,' and 
the * sweet rock-close,' ^ and sent its gladdening beam 
into the gloomiest vaults of the ancient fort; for all the 
recondite recesses of the castle were explored in succession 
by the distinguished poet and the learned priest, and Prout 
held a candle to Scott . . . 

" I said that it was in the summer of 1825 that Sir 
Walter Scott, in the progress of his tour through Ireland, 
reached Cork, and forthwith intimated his wish to proceed 
at once on a visit to Blarney Castle. For him the noble 
river, the magnificent estuary, and unrivalled harbour of a city 
that proudly bears on her civic escutcheon the well-applied 
motto, Statio bene fide carinisy had but little attraction 
when placed in competition with a spot sacred to the 
Muses, and wedded to immortal verse. Such was the 
interest which its connection with the popular literature 
and traditionary stories of the country had excited in that 
master-mind, such the predominance of its local reminis- 
cences, such the transcendent influence of song ! For this 
did the then * Great Unknown ' wend his way through the 
purlieus of * Golden Spur,' traversing the great manufacturing 
faubourg of * Black Pool,' and emerging by the * Red 
Forge ' ; so intent on the classic object of his pursuit, as to 
disregard the unpromising aspect of the vestibule by which 
alone it is approachable. Many are the splendid ms^nsions 

^ Allusions to Milliken's poemt 
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and hospitable halls that stud the suburbs of that ' beautiful 
city,' each boasting its grassy lawn and placid lake, each 
decked with park and woodland, and each well furnished 
with that paramount appendage, a batterie de cuisine ; but 
all these castles were passed unheeded by, carent quia vate 
sacro. Gorgeous residences, picturesque seats, magnificent 
villas, they be, no doubt ; but, unknown to literature, in 
vain do they plume themselves in their architectural beauty; 
in vain do they spread wide their well-proportioned wings — 
they cannot soar aloft to the regions of celebrity." 

It will be observed that " Father Prout " slyly alludes to 
Scott's preference for Blarney over all the other attractions 
of Cork, and this was really made something of a grievance 
by the Cork people, as Scott afterwards noted in his "Journal." 
There is no doubt that " Prout " was only voicing the dis- 
appointment of the Corkanians in his comment on Scott's 
intense interest in Blarney Castle. He proceeds to express 
his feelings on Scott in the following apotheosis : 

" A great man ! A truly great man ! No token of ancient 
days escapes his eagle glance, no venerable memorial of 
former times his observant scrutiny ; and still, even he, 
versed as he is in the monumentary remains of bygone ages, 
may yet learn something more, and have no cause to regret 
his visit to Blarney. Yes; since our * groves' are to be 
honoured by the presence of the learned baronet, ' Sylvae 
sint consuie dignae I ' let us make them deserving 
of his attention. He shall fix his antiquarian eye and 
rivet his wondering gaze on the rude, basaltic mass that 
crowns the battlements of the main tower. For though he 
may have seen the * chair at Scone,' where the Caledonian 
kings^were crowned ; though he may have examined that 
Scotch pebble in Westminster Abbey, which the Cockneys, 
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in the exercise of a delightful credulity, believe to be 
* Jacob's Pillow ' ; though he may have visited the 
misshapen pillars on Salisbury Plain, and the Rock of 
Cashel, and the 'Hag's Bed,' and St. Kevin's petrified 
matelas at Glendalough, and many a cromlech of Druidical 
celebrity — there is a stone yet unexplored, which he shall 
contemplate to-morrow, and place on record among his 
most profitable days that in which he shall have paid it 
homage : 

' Huncy Macriru, diem numera meliore lapillo ? ' 

I am old. In my wild youth I have seen many of the 
celebrated writers that adorned the decline of the last 
century, and shed a lustre over France, too soon eclipsed 
in blood at its sanguinary close. I here conversed with 
Buffon and with Fontenelle, and held intercourse with 
Nature's simplest child, Bernardin St. Pierre, author of 
*Paul and Virginia.' Gresset and Marmontel were my 
college friends; and to me, though a frequenter of the 
halls of Sorbonne, the octogdnaire of Ferney ^ was not 
unknown, nor was I unacquainted with the recluse of 
Ermenonville.* But what are the souvenirs of 
a single period, however brilliant and interesting, 
to the recollections of full seven centuries of historic 
glory, all condensed and concentrated in Scott? 
What a host of personages does his name conjure up! 
What mighty shades mingle in the throng of attendant 
heroes that wait his bidding, and form his appropriate 
retinue ! Cromwell, Claverhouse, and Montrose ; Saladin, 
Front de Boeuf, and Cceur de Lion; Rob Roy, Robin 
Hood, and Marmion; those who fell at CuUoden and 
Flodden Field, and those who won the day at Bannockbum 
— all start up at the presence of the Enchanter. I speak 
not of his female forms of surpassing loveliness — his Flora 

^ Voltaire. ^ Rousseau. 
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M'lvor, his Rebecca, his Amy Robsart. But I know not 
how I shall divest myself of a secret awe when the wizard, 
with all his spells, shall rise before me." 

And so " Prout " goes on, setting down the most learned 
and witty conversation which he and Scott are supposed 
to have held. But space forbids further quotation from 
a delightful disquisition, which is presumably familiar to 
many readers. 

One of the Cork papers ^ thus chronicles the arrival of 
Scott in Cork : 

" On yesterday morning, this distinguished character, for 
whose approach so much interest has been excited amongst 
the savants of the city, arrived amongst us. Sir Walter 
was accompanied by Miss Edgeworth and his interesting 
daughter. Mr. Lockhart . . . also accompanied the 
Baronet, and these personages, with the addition of Captain 
Scott, the son of the celebrated poet, comprised the entire 
party of him who, it is shrewdly suspected, is * The Great 
Unknown.' 

** Now, we will not pretend to say what the worthy Baronet 
said or did on the identical moment that he alighted from 
his travelling carriage, which, for the information of our 
friends who love all particulars concerning this gifted man, 
we beg to state, was of a green colour, was open at the top, 
and was drawn by two horses ; but certain it is, that almost 
immediately after the Baronet's arrival, those lines, well 
known in song, recurred to his memory : 

* The groves of Blarney, they are so charming ; ' 

and he expressed his intention of visiting forthwith the 
neighbourhood of Blarney Castle. Lest any of our readers 

1 Cork Mercantile Chronicle, loth August, 1825. 
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may imagine that we are taking a liberty with the extent 
of Sir Walter's information, we think it right to repeat 
seriously that the Baronet did, strange as it may appear, 
declaim the greater part of the song commencing at the 
above words, and having done so, the entire party drove 
oflf to Blarney Castle. During his absence from town, 
while at Blarney Castle, the intelligence of Sir Walter's 
arrival had gone abroad, and curiosity was on the stretch 
to gaze at him and admire him. Crowds collected near 
the door of the hotel, and the street was promenaded by 
ladies and gentlemen of the greatest respectability, all 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the enchanting novelist At 
length the carriage drove up. * There he is ; there he is ! ' 
buzzed through the crowd. Sir Walter did not appear to 
be much excited by the respect paid to him. He stepped 
from his carriage with the air of a man who did not set 
much value upon the applause of the million, and he 
ascended the stairs of his hotel more in the modesty 
than in the pride of genius. Sir Walter does not bear 
about him any of the external marks of the endowments 
with which he has been gifted; his person is large and 
robust, indicating strength rather than activity; his head 
has not much of character about it, and his eye is by no 
means brilliant — it would appear as if its vividity had 
been dimmed by intense study ; his complexion is florid 
and healthy, and has a striking contrast in his hair, now 
nearly white — certainly more than grey. That we should 
not fail in minute description, we must not forget to add 
that the Baronet is quite lame, owing to some malformation 
of his right foot, which obliges him to use a stick. Sir Walter 
was speedily waited upon by several distinguished residents. 
A deputation from the Corporation paid their respects, and 
many individuals of rank called on the Baronet. Mr. 
Quinn, as the Father of tVve Murvs^tet Bar^ waited on 
Sir Walter, and in the name oi tYial\io^'^/vt«\\.^^\x!cca.\a 
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dinner. The Baronet expressed his great regret that the 
necessity of leaving town immediately deprived him of the 
honour he would enjoy in availing himself of the invitation, 
and requested Mr. Quinn to convey to the Bar his sense 
of the favour they had conferred upon him. Sir Walter, 
followed by a numerous and most fashionable retinue, 
visited Mr. Bolster's splendid book-shop. He retired to 
the inner apartment with Mr. Bolster, jun., accompanied by 
Mr. Lockhart and Captain Scott, and conversed for a long 
time, in the most affable and good-humoured manner. He 
expressed his great regret at being obliged to leave town 
so speedily, and anxiously made inquiries relating to the 
topography of Cork. The manner of the Baronet was 
very courteous, and made a singularly favourable impression 
upon all those with whom he had any conversation. After 
some time spent, the Baronet took his leave, returned to 
his hotel to lunch, and immediately after proceeded on 
the road to Dublin, on his way home, where, we trust, he 
may safely arrive." 



CHAPTER VII 

Cork presents its freedom to Scott — He visits Bolster's book-shop — 
limiel Maclise takes his portrait — Fennoy— Cahir — Cashel — 
Scott's admiration of the fsimous rock — Holycross Abbey — 
Kilkenny Castle— Dublin again — Dunsink Observatory — Depar- 
ture from Dublin — Scott's final impressions of Ireland — Cost of 
the journey — Irish wit— Good-humour — Absurdity — Back at 
Abbotsford — Visit from Tom Moore— His opinion of Moore — 
Moore's Account— Conclusion. 

Scott refers, in his "Journal," to the Cork people's dis- 
appointment at his failure to visit other places besides 
Blarney. Under date 29th December, 1825, he records the 
following : 

" The city of Cork send my freedom in a silver box. I 
thought I was out of their grace for going to see Blarney 
rather than the Cove/^ for which I was attacked and 
defended in the papers when in Ireland. I am sure they 
are so civil that I would have gone wherever they wished 
me to go if I had had anyone to have told me what I ought 
to be most inquisitive about." 

Scott received the freedom of Cork with several other 

persons, then prominently before the public They were 

Major-General Sir George Bingham, Serjeant LfCfroy (of the 

Irish Bar), and Admiral Plampin. It is creditable to the 

Cork people that they should have thus recognised a great 

writer, but as Thackeray and other writers have recorded, they 

^ Now Queenstown. 
86 
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are essentially of a literary turn. In proportion to its size and 
population, Cork has contributed more to the literature of 
Ireland than any other of its cities. It has also produced 
quite a remarkable number of artists, foremost among them 
being, perhaps, Daniel Maclise. An interesting incident 
in connection with Scott's visit to Cork should be told here. 
He called at the book-shop of John Bolster (proprietor 
of Bolster's Magazine, and locally known as "The Cork 
Screw," from the difficulty of getting him to pay for 
contributions), and among the crowd of persons attracted 
by his visit was a young artist, then about fourteen years 
of age, who proceeded, unknown to his subject, to make 
sketches of the great novelist. 

"Selecting the best of these, he worked upon it all 
night, and produced by morning an elaborate pen-and- 
ink drawing, which he brought to his friend the bookseller, 
who placed it in a conspicuous position in his shop. It 
did not fail to attract the attention of Sir Walter, who, 
expressing admiration at its power and truth, inquired 
the name of the artist. Maclise, who was at hand, 
was brought forward and introduced to the great man, 
who shook him by the hand, wrote his name at the 
bottom of the drawing, and predicted that he would attain 
a high position. The drawing was lithographed, and five 
hundred copies struck off, which were sold as soon as 
printed. The artist was induced, by the reputation which 
this little sketch gained for him, to open a studio in Patrick 
Street, which was soon crowded with sitters." ^ 

In a letter to Mr. William Bates, Dr. Milner Barry, a 
friend of Maclise, and a Cork man of considerable literary 
1 " The Maclise Portrait Gallery," by Bates, pp. 449-50. 
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attainments, thus describes this drawing, now in the 
Forster Collection in South Kensington Museum : 

" The portrait of Sir Walter Scott, taken in Cork, when 
Maclise was only fourteen, is a wonderfully executed 
drawing, and if not afterwards retouched, displays the 
extraordinary talent of the boy-artist. It is a profile — head 
and shoulders — the shape of the head, indicative of the 
massive brain, and the shrewd, pawky expression of the 
features, are more fully apparent than in any other of the 
portraits of Sir Walter Scott I have seen. The portrait by 
Newton, also in the Forster Collection, looks tame and 
bucolic when contrasted with the pencil portrait of the 
juvenile Corcagian." 

Leaving Cork, Scott's party slept at Fermoy, which 
Lockhart describes as ''a fair town and inn at the 
foot of mountains." 

" The country," he continues, " finely diversified 
all here, and some considerable improvements going 
on, particularly at Lord Mountcashel's. We went through 
one village, where misery unparalleled appeared — a 
beggar at least from every hovel. . . . Wednesday, the 
loth, we saw Cahir on the Suir, a fine place every way, 
and the remains of a very grand castle of the Glengall 
Butlers ; and so on to Cashel, where we soon found we must 
pull up for the day, in order to examine at some leisure the 
magnificent rock, with its cathedral, castle, etc., etc. By far 
the most splendid antiquities we have met in Ireland are 
here. The Church has been one of the very first order^ 
and is full of most singular inscriptions, etc., few of which 
seem to have been as yet deciphered. The most curious 
thing is the Chapel of Cormack, a building of the old, 
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small^ black, Saxon ^ taste, which has been allowed to 
remain under the shelter of the Gothic edifice. On its 
walls the traces of old paintings are still quite visible. 
One of the Round Towers, in high preservation, is also 
attached at one corner to the Gothic Church, and we 
could see to the roof of it clearly. . . . The situation is most 
noble, commanding a view as fine and as wide as Windsor ; 
and I know nothing in England better worth seeing than 
Cashel." 

"At Cashel, it is said," remarks one of the Irish 
periodicals of the day,* "his purpose had been simply to 
have changed horses, and during the time occupied by this, 
to have paid a hurried visit to the celebrated monastic 
ruins there. But no sooner had he caught a glimpse of 
this majestic and venerable pile, standing in so striking a 
position on the summit of a lofty and precipitous rock, 
than he declared it was quite impossible for him to proceed 
that day, and a messenger was at once despatched to 
countermand the horses, and to order dinner ; and when 
asked at what hour he wished it to be on the table, Scott 
instantly replied : * Not till after dusk should have rendered 
it useless to linger longer among the ruins. ' " 

"Next morning," proceeds Lockhart, "we went by the 
old Abbey of Holycross, where we saw the apartments 
of the priests, in wonderful preservation — the marks of book- 
shelves^ etc., quite distinct — and delightful snuggeries some 
of them had been ; and the very splendid monument of an 
O'Brien, King of Munster, who founded the Abbey." 

The next stopping-place was Kilkenny, of whose castle, 
etc., Lockhart thus speaks : 

^ Cormac's Chapel is not in the least Saxon. 
^Didflin Penny Journal^ 1832, p. 199. 
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"The castle is a most ducal pile in appearance, having 
three towers built by Strongbow. These, and indeed the 
whole, had been sadly Frenchified by the first Duke ; yet 
I question whether the restored Gothic of the present Earl 
will in a hurry have a look of such grandeur. The 
Cathedral, a wide, large building, with some fine tombs 
of Butlers and De Graces. We saw also a Nunnery, 
where the nuns educate numbers of little girls; appar- 
ently a very comfortable place, but the ladies are *in 
retreat,' and we could only see them walking, pretending 
to read, in their little garden. Next morning, we all went 
to the Cave of Dunmore, which is vast without dignity, and 
dangerous without terror — a black, slippery, dirty hole. 
The Unknown got safe out, minus his breeches, which 
were all torn. The ladies had the wit not to attempt 
beyond the entrance." 

He adds: "Slept at Naas, and yesterday forenoon 
reached once more Dublin." 

Then again (under date, Wednesday, 17th of August) : 

"On Monday I did nothing but drive about with Sir 
Walter, making P.P.C. visits too numerous to mention. 
We drove then four or five miles to the Observatory, where 
Dr. Brinkley ^ had a capital haunch of venison and 
everything suitable, except the company, which was rather 
insipid. Nevertheless, we had some good narrations of 
the Emmet Row * and the like from Mr. Ellis, M.P. for 
Dublin, and a grand Orangeman — a very handsome man 
and, apparemmenty one that has really done yeoman's 
service. . . . The view of Dublin, etc., from the top of 
the house most superb." 

On the following day they had the second interview 

with the Lord-Lieutenant already mentioned. 

1 Dr. John Brinkley, Astronomer Royal, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne. 
8 Emmet's Insurrection was in 1803. 
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It was Saturday, the 13th of August, when the party got 
back to Dublin, and on the next day, the anniversary of 
his birth, Scott entertained a large number of his friends 
in his son's house in Stephen's Green. On the 17th, they 
left Dublin for Holyhead. Writing to his daughter-in-law, 
Scott says : " Our passage was excellent, and we passed 
with all manner of success through England, regretting 
most things we had left behind us in Ireland, excepting the 
* strugglers.' It was quite refreshing to travel without the 
everlasting chorus of * Good luck to your honour,' * May the 
Lord preserve and be kind to a poor miserable creature.' 
I think I still hear their song in my ears." In a letter to 
his sister-in-law, he declares that he "left Ireland under 
a warm sense of the kindness of the inhabitants, who gave 
us a very cordial reception." Ireland he describes as " a 
country which wants nothing but internal quiet to render 
it almost the richest portion of the Empire." And in a 
note to his friend Terry, he observes that he "left Ireland 
with a mind much enlarged by the information which I 
collected concerning that fine country, and the comfortable 
conviction that it is every day becoming a more valuable 
part of the Empire." Finally, as a last quotation from his 
letters, here is a sentence from one to Morritt : " They (the 
Irish people) are certainly a very odd people, and but for that 
ugly humour of murdering, which is in full decline, they would 
be the most amusing and easy to live with in the world." 

In his " Journal," Scott summed up briefly his impres- 
sions of his Irish journey, and the passages in question 
cannot be omitted : 

" I was in Ireland last summer," he says, under date of 
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2oth November, 1825, "and had a most delightful tour. 
It cost me upwards of ;^Soo, including ;^ioo left with 
Walter and Jane, for we travelled a large party and in style. 
There is much less exaggerated about the Irish than is to 
be expected. Their poverty is not exaggerated ; it is on the 
verge of human misery ; their cottages would scarce serve 
for pig-styes, even in Scotland ; and their rags seem the 
very refuse of a rag-shop, and are disposed on their bodies 
with such ingenious variety of wretchedness that you would 
think nothing but some sort of perverted taste could have 
assembled so many shreds together. You are constantly 
fearful that some knot or loop will give, and place the 
individual before you in all the primitive simplicity of 
Paradise. Then, for their food they have only potatoes, and 
too few of them. Yet the men are stout and healthy, the 
women buxom and well-coloured." 

Again, under date of 21st November, he continues : 

" Once more of Ireland. I said their poverty was not 
exaggerated; neither is their wit, nor their good-humour, 
nor their whimsical absurdity, nor their courage. 

" JVt't. — I gave a fellow a shilling on some occasion when 
sixpence was the fee. * Remember you owe me sixpence, 
Pat 1 ' I said. * May your honour live till I pay you ! * 
There was courtesy as well as wit in this, and all the clothes 
on Pat's back would have been dearly bought by the sum 
in question. 

" Good-humour. — ^There is perpetual kindness in the 
Irish cabin ; butter-milk, potatoes, a stool is offered, or a 
stone is rolled that your honour may sit down and be out 
of the smoke, and those who beg everywhere else seem 
desirous to exercise free hospitality in their own houses. 
Their natural disposition is turned to gaiety and happiness. 
While a Scotchman is thinking about the term-day, or, if 
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easy on that subject, about hell in the next world — while 
an Englishman is making a little hell of his own in the 
present, because his muffin is not well roasted— Pat's mind 
is always turned to fun and ridicule. They are terribly 
excitable, to be sure, and will murther you on slight 
suspicion, and find out next day that it was all a mistake, 
and that it was not yourself they meant to kill at all, at all. 
^^ Absurdity,— They were widening the road near Lord 
Claremont's seat as we passed. A number of cars were 
drawn up together at a particular point, where we also 
halted, as we understood they were blowing a rock, and 
the shot was expected presently to go off. After waiting 
two minutes or so, a fellow called out something, and our 
carriage as a planet, and the cars for satellites, started all 
forward at once, the Irishmen whooping and crying, and 
the horses galloping. Unable to learn the meaning of this, 
I was only left to suppose that they had delayed firing the 
intended shot till we should pass, and that we were passing 
quickly to make the delay as short as possible. No such 
thing. By dint of making great haste, we got within ten 
yards of the rock when the blast took place, throwing dust 
and gravel on our carriage, and had our postilion brought 
us a little nearer (it was not for want of hallooing and 
flogging that he did not), we should have had a still more 
serious share of the explosion. The explanation I received 
from the drivers was that they had been told by the overseer 
* that as the mine had been so long in going off^ he dared 
say we would have time to pass it ' — so we just waited long 
enough to make the danger imminent I have only to add 
that two or three people got behind the carriage, just for 
nothing but to see how our honours got past." 

After passing through Wales and England, and stopping 
at one or two places to meet old friends, Scott reached 
Abbotsford on the ist of September. His tour had been, 
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as he himself expressed it, " one ovation." At his house he 
now received a succession of visitors, some of them from 
Ireland, whom he most hospitably entertained. Among 
these was Moore the poet. " No more welcome announce- 
ment," says Lockhart, " ever reached Scott than Mr. Moore's 
of his purpose to make out that season his long meditated 
expedition to Scotland. . . . From the hour they met, 
the two poets seem to have treated each other with a full 
confidence, the record of which, however honourable to 
both, could hardly be made public in extenso while one of 
them survives." Scott freely admitted to Moore his 
authorship of the " Waverley Novels." " He laid his 
hand," says Moore, ** with a sort of cordial earnestness on 
my heart, and said : ' Now, my dear Moore, we are friends 
for life.* " Moore afterwards told Lockhart : " I parted from 
Scott with the feeling that all the world might admire him 
in his works, but that those only could learn to love him as 
he deserved who had seen him at Abbotsford." 

Under date of 22nd November in his diary, Scott thus 
refers to Moore's visit : 

"I saw Moore (for the first time, I may say) this 
season. We had indeed met in public twenty years 
ago. There is a manly frankness, and perfect ease and 
good breeding about him which is delightful. Not 
the least touch of the poet or the pedant. A little — 
very little man. Less, I think, than Lewis,^ and somewhat 
like him in person: God knows, not in conversation, for 
Matt, though a clever fellow, was a bore of the first 
description. . . . Moore has none of his insignificance ; to 
be sure, his person is much stouter than that of M. G. L., 

1 ** Monk " Lewis, author of " The Castle Spectre," etc. 
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his countenance is decidedly plain, but the expression is 
so very animated, especially in speaking or singing, thai 
it is far more interesting than the finest features could have 
rendered it. . . , 

" It would be a delightful addition to life if T. M. had a 
cottage within two miles of me. We went to the theatre 
together, and the house, being luckily a good one, received 
T. M. with rapture. I could have hugged them, for it paid 
back the debt of the kind reception I met with in Ireland." 

Moore has devoted several pages of his " Diary " to his 
visit to Scott, and a few brief extracts may be given. He 
arrived at Scott's house on the 29th of October (Scott's 
allusions in his " Journal " being, of course, noted down 
later than the actual visit itself). Moore says : 

" His reception of me most hearty. We had met but 
once before. . . . After presenting me to Lady Scott and 
his daughter Anne, he and I started for a walk. Said how 
much he was delighted with Ireland; the fun of the 
common people — the postilion having run the pole 
against the corner of a wall and broken it down, crying 
out : * Well done, pole ! Didn't the pole do it elegantly, 
your honour ? ' . . . Talking of Ireland, said that he and 
Lockhart had gone there rather hostilely disposed towards 
the Catholic Emancipation, but that they had both 
returned converts to the necessity of conceding it. . . . 
Spoke of the prowess of all Irishmen for oratory. The 
Scotch, on the contrary, cannot speak; no Scotch orator 
can be named ; no Scotch actors." 

Moore spent a delightful week or so with Scott. Among 
other Irish visitors entertained by Scott were Crofton 
Croker the antiquary, and Mrs. Crampton. But evil days 
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were approaching for the great writer, and after the 
crash came, he was obliged to seclude himself to a much 
greater extent than he had ever done in previous years. 
Henceforth, his life was one long and laborious 
struggle, self-imposed, to meet the liabilities which 
fell upon him owing to the failure of Constable, his 
publisher; and his "Journal," which he began after his 
return from Ireland, is a pathetic record of a noble 
purpose nobly carried out. It is impossible to read 
unmoved of the closing years of Scott's life, but one's 
sympathy is tempered by the intense admiration which 
all must feel for that fine figure, heroically undertaking 
in his old age a task of tremendous magnitude, and one 
calculated to appal even the most youthful and enthusiastic 
of men. 



THE END 
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